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President's Child Safety Partnership 

The Honorable Ronald Reagan 
President of ^he United States 
Washington, DC 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

On behalf of the members of the President's Child Safety Partnership, it is 
our pleasure to present you with our findmgs and recommendations. 

You formed the President's Child Safety Partnership 2 years ago because 
of your commitment to and concern for the well-being of our Nation's 
children, especially those children who were unfortunate enough to become 
victims of purposeful and oftentimes vengeful acts, such as abuse, molesta- 
tion, sexual exploitation, and stranger abduction, as well as tliose children 
who run away from home, and those who fall victim to drugs and alcohol 
Regardless of the circumstances surrounding the child's victimization, the 
result is the same; children and their families suffer, and their communities 
suffer from a lowered quality of life Many children as well as their families 
experience physical and psychological harm from which they never recover 

You appointed a group of citizens representing the business community, the 
private nonprofit community, the government sector, and private individuals 
to find answers and solutions to the problems of child victimization. We 
had a common commitment to helping children and youth You asked for 
our ideas on how this epidemic of victimization could be stopped You 
challenged us to discover ways to ensure that our children could lead lives 
free from the threat of victimization. 

The Partnership accepted that challenge and moved out across the country 
to learn more about the problem and what was being done to combat it. 
While the extensive life experiences of each Partnership member may have 
prepared us for what we encounter in business or government, they did little 
to prepare us for what we saw and heard from the parents, children, child 
advocates, and business people who testified before us What we heard 
shocked and disturbed all of us. 

• That each year close to three-quarters of a million cases of child physical 
abuse and neglect are documented — more than 2,000 a day These 
documented cases represent only a fraction of the number of actual incidents. 
The abuse is not restricted to minor injuries — a growing number of the cases 
involve very ^erious injury and even death. 

• That each year more and more children, some as young as 2 to 3 years 
old, are being sexually assaulted A majority of these children are being 
assaulted, not by strangers, but by people they know and trust — most often 

a relative. 

• That each year a number of children are abducled by strangers, some 
never to be found. 
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• That in locations throughout the country young children are collectively 
and ritualistically abused 

• That each year thousands of children are abducted by noncustodial parents. 
Many of these children are kept away from the custodial parents for years, 
some even decades. 

• That alcohol and drugs are ta^^ang a more deadly toll and are luring an 
even younger generation of children 

• That each year approximately 1.7 million teenagers are the victims of 
violent crimes such as rape, robbery, and aggravated assault, and more than 
3.6 million are victims of theft. More than 1,000 teens are murdered each 
year. In some cities children shoot each other over card games, bicycles, 
clothing, or misinterpreted facial expressions 

• That every day children, some as young as 10 and 11 years old, can be 
found living unsupervised in the streets of every major city in the country 
Many of these children are exploited and forced to engage in prostitution 
and other crimes to survive. 

It was inconceivable to many of us, as we believe it is to most Americans, 
that these events were not isolated, not restricted to one segment of the 
country, but happen every day in every part of the country to boys and girls 
from every socioeconomic class, every race and creed Victimization knows 
no boundaries. It could strike anyone, anywhere, anytime, and anyplace 
No one is safe from its ravages. 

Fortunately, we found that where there is despair there is also hope. America 
was built with the spirit, entrepreneurial know-how, determination, and 
resources not of one person, or one distinct segment of society, but of a 
host of different groups, with different backgrounds, and different interests 
striving to achieve the same goals' improving our country and ourselves, 
and pioviding a better life foi our children. 

It is this same spirit, hard work, entrepreneurial know-how, and determina- 
tion that was displayed around the country by concerned individuals, 
agencies, and corporation^ that gives us hope for our children's future. We 
found countless examples of individuals and organizations that personify 
the theme of the Partnership and the spirit of the country . All of us 'vorking 
together can end the victimization of children. As you pointed out, Mr. 
President, there iS a role in this for everyone — government, business, and 
the individual citizen. 

The report we present is an optimistic one, one that recognizes that while 
there are innumerable problems to be faced, there are countless untapped 
resources to address them. In many cases our only limitations are the ones 
we place on ourselves, artificial limitations that can with perspective and 
ingenuity be overcome. 

We end this Partnership with a renewed interest in the well-being of children, 
with a firm dedication to do more, and with the hope that others will also 
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involve themselves in the battle for our children The battle has to be fought 
on many fronts and with many allies. The enemy has proven to be a tenacious 
one — giving little but taking much We cannot afford to lose this battle as 
children are more than our present — they are our future 

What better future can we offer our children than the freedom to grow and 
thrive without the threat of being victimized 

While there are many important issues this country must address, we feel 
that ensuring the safety and well-being or our future generations is of utmost 
importance. 

We all offer our support in assisting you in this endeavor. To ensure that 
this report is acted upon, we will be convening an implementation group. 
This group will be composed of members of the Partnership who, at their 
own expense , will carry the message cf this report to the public for the next 
2 years, using both their personal and professional energies. We feel that 
with implementation of these recommendations we Vv ill have taken a grand 
step toward ensuring that America is safe for children 



Sincerely yours, 

William W McConnell William R. Bricker 

Chairman Vice Chairman 
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America's Childreni 
in Jeopardy 

This report of the President's Child Safety Partner- 
ship is an urgent and grave message to all Amer- 
icans. It is also a message of promise and hope. 

As members of the Partnership, commissioned in 
1985 by President Ronald Reagan, we have seen 
the real world of child victimization with emotion- 
ally wrenchmg clarity. Now, as we conclude our 
term of service and submit our findings, we must 
report with heavy hearts: A frightening number of 
children are victimized each year in America 

During the past 2 years, we toured the teeming 
streets of Times Square in New York City where 
thousands of runaway children are victimized by 
addicts and pimps, and by overtly respectable 
citizens who buy ^he sexual favors of young boys 
and girls for the price of a sandwich and a soft 
drink. 

We saw a 9-year-old girl who had first been 
sexually assaulted by her father and two uncles, 
then sold in the streets as a prostitute. 

We witnessed the anguish of a young father whose 
son had been kidnapped from a shopping mali and 
brutally murdered in cold blood 

We shared the terror of a fifth grade cocaine addict, 
her arms scarred with needle maiks, when her older 
sister overdosed on drugs and nearly died. 

We felt the horrified panic of a divorced mother 
whose children, ages 3 and 2, were systematically 
submitted to ritualistic abuse by their Satan- 
worshipping father during regular, court-ordered 
visitations. 

These were only a few of the terrible experiences, 
so shocking and painful. The problems seemed si) 
immense; the issues so overwhelming; the solutions 
so elusive. But there were other encounters, just as 
compelling, that i'^spired us. 

We saw the lov^" and concern of the tough-talking 
veteran and ex-busin^ssman who runs a nonprofit 
Q residence that has given new hope and a fresh start 



The number of < hildrcn 
u ho are not lo\ ed and who 
ere not safe lonstitutes one 
of the major publu health 
problems that we [(ue in 
this iomtrs todav 
—Surgeon General 
C L\erett Koop 



It's n')t onl\ i^irls that are 
at risk. \oiinf^ hoxs (ould 
he bought for as little as 
$2 50 ^ the iost of a few 
\ idco gotnes 
- Sistc Anne, 
( o\enant House 



Fhe iixerage age of i hild 
\ u tons of sexual abuse is 
wniaining at ^ to 4 \ears 
of age 

~ f)eanne lilt on, Los 
/\/^-,'( u s C'<>uiit\ Inlet ■ 
Agctu \ Count 1 1 on Child 
'\huse and Neglett 
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to hundreds of youthful runaways, alcohohcs, and 
addicts. 

We were struck by the dedication of a group of 
teenage volunteers from a Boys Club who visit 
elementary schools, teaching children how and why 
to resist peer pressure and say ''No' .o drugs. 

We admired the zeal of the young mother who 
helped mobilize a major city, arranging a full-day 
educationr.i conference for Chicago's judges on 
how to deal fairly with judicial testimony from 
victimized children. 

We cheered the persistence of a small group of 
parents who alerted an apathetic populace to the 
impact that drug-ridden, sexually-explicit rock 
concerts were having on children. 

We applauded the bank executive who uses his 
fundraising expertise and network of contacts to 
raise hundreds of thousands of dollars each year to 
support a treatment center for sexually abused 
children in his city. 

The commitment and creativity of these caring 
people, and thousands more to whom we spoke, tell 
the positive side of the story of child safety in 
America. 

These caregivers are not defeated by the complexity 
or the depth of the tragedies they encounter each 
day. Instead, they devote their energies and talents 
to battling the victimization of children on a variety 
of fronts. 

For some, the most effective way is personal 
intervention — tragedy by tragedy, child by child. 
Others become the partners of these intervenors, 
offering critically needed management skills, 
physical resources, personnel, and financial and 
moral support. 

These problem solvers set the standard for every 
American. They tell us there are solutions to the 
immense tragedy of child victimization. They show 
us what can be accomplished. They ask our help 
They offer to share their knowledge and experience. 
They challenge us to join the battle. 

President Reagan once told the Nation, 'There is 
no problem so large that it cannot be matched by 



Ahhonyh tm heart t ru doHt 
for the \outi^ ^nls u ho 
tiniuih but i ouraiicoush 
toUihow thc\ wew \i'\iuill\ 
ahused, I wns htuirtent'd to 
sec that the emotiotuil st ar\ 
hine hei^un to jode as the\ 
respond to the genuine 
I oiii etn and lo\ in i tieat- 
ment of then therapists 
—Jj/i \ViHi, "f , Partner shift 
Memhei 
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the hearts and the commitment of the American 
people/' 

The abuse of children is a problem that demands a 
deep and widespread commitment. There is a 
meaningful role for all Americans, of all ages, from 
even/ walk of life, in every neighborhood. 

It is our hope that this report will inspire every 
reader to get involved in partnerships that are 
dedicated to preventing violence against children 
and intervening in the shattered lives of the 
victimized. 

Only when all Americans join hands as partners, 
will we truly create a circle of safety to surround 
and protect our Nation^ most treasured legacy — 
our children. 



The Tragedy of 
Child Victimization 
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The first major objective of the President's Child 
Safety Partnership was to gather accurate informa- 
tion about the nature and extent of violence against 
children. To meet this objective, we embarked 
upon a comprehensive examination of the tragedy 
of child victimization. We recognized that, prior to 
the formation of the Partnership, information 
regarding the victimization of children tended to be 
compartmentalized, focused on specific aspects of 
victimization rather than the larger context. 

In public hearings held in seven cities across 
America, we heard testimony from and asked 
questions of more than 150 men, women, and 
children. Many were victims of the crimes we had 
set out to examine. Others were laborers in the field 
of child safety — business executives, police 
officers, mothers, fathers, teenagers, teachers, 
clergy, physicians, volunteers — a diverse popula- 
tion of Americans concerned about, and committed 
to, the needs of abused children. 

The hearings were the focal point of our activities 
over these past 2 years, but they were just one 
aspect of our efforts. Preparing for, and responding 
to, each hearing consumed countless hours of 



The e\(i(t numbers matte- 
little Hut 7}um\ ( hildren 
arj lost There (ire too few 
hands to help 
— Loi\ Arami Ste\en\on 
Partnership Member 
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research and study. It involved contact with 
thousands of individuals and organizations that 
offered invaluable insight. Extensive background 
matericls provided to us by the staff of the 
Department of Justice's Office for Victims of 
Crime added depth and perspective to our work. 

Our study concerned itself with issues involving 
purposeful acts perpetrated against children from 
birth until age 18. Some are obviously violent — 
physical and sexual abuse, kidnapping, molesta- 
tion, assault, robbery, and murder. Others, like 
neglect and emotional abuse, are more subtle, but 
can leave lasting psychological scars. Further, we 
examined the issues of nmaway children and 
substance abuse, in which children may begin as 
initiators but soon become victims. 

At the outset, we identified nine areas in which our 
investigation would be concentrated: 

L Sexu « abuse ofchildren in the home or family. 

2. Sexual exploitation of children (child pornog- 
raphy and prostitution). 

3. Sexual molestation of children outside the home 

4. Physical abuse of children in the home or family 

5. Abduction of children by 'noncustodial parents or 
by strangers. 

6. Violence (robbery, assault, or murder) against 
children outside the home. 

7. Parental neglect of children. 

8. Abuse of alcohol and other drugs by children. 

9. Runaway children. 

Our study was not without difficulties. We found a 
frustrating lack of consistency in defining terms 
commonly used to discuss child safety issues; i.e., 
sexual abuse, molestation, abduction, neglect, and 
others. We were dismayed by the absence of 
reliable national data to precisely define the extent 
of child victimization. 

Despite the tremendous challenge these issues 
present, we believe that our investigation will bring 
some new understanding and fresh perspective to 
the tragedy of .hild victimization in America. 

With this in mind , we present our most significant 
findings and conclusions about the safety of 
'^--Idren. 



This war aione, more than 
15,000 different children 
Hill (ome into residence in 
our various shelters around 
the country' 

— Fatht r Bruce Ritter, 
Covenant House 
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1 . Any child in America can become a vutiffi 
Victimization, ranging from parental neglect to 
serious physical violence, touches every community 
in America. Boys and girls at every socioeconomic 
level, of all races and creeds, of every age, from 
infants completely dependent on adults for their 
care to seemingly streetwise teens, are bemg 
victimized. 

The chances of any one child — a child in the local 

school, a child in your church, a child in your r/ Z,„n 

neighborhood, or p^ihaps your child — oecoming a 

victim before the age of 18 is very high. The best future 

available .statistics indicate that there are approxi- v'/M<<^rt/ Fonuma. 

mately 2 million incidents of abuse, neglect, ^J''' 

abduction, exploitation, and violence against 

children (occ Ting outside the home) each year;' I 

n.lllion incidents of children running awayr 4.6 

million children who use alcohol regulaily;'and 3 

million children who admit to usin^ drugs.** 

Victimization of children is a nauonal tragedy. It 
cannot and should not be categorized into neat 
compartments to be dealt with on a piecemeal 
basis. The abused child may become delinquent 
and get involved with drugs, alcohol, or pr stitu- 
ticn. A neglected child may become a runaway, 
subjected to exploitation and violence on the 
streets We need solutions to the broad scope of the 
child safety problem. These solutions should reflect 
an understanding of how the specific components 
are interrelated. 



2. Responsibility for what happens to chUdren must 
be placed squarely on the shoulders of adults In anUiren arc mu j.^n- 
recent years there has been a proliferation of hut vw an' tivir s ihaiKm 

educational materials for the purpose of enabling -^^'"^^ Cotiumm'. Parent 
children to identify, prevent, and respond to 
dangerous or potentially dangerous situations. 
While we must continue to alert our children to the 
possibiUties v.f victimization and teach them how to 
handle dangerous situation , the u'l'mate responsi- 
bility for their protection lies with adults, especially 
parents- Communities must develop public 
education and awareness campaigns geared not 
only to children but also to parents and other adults, 
and even to offenders. 



Offenders must be made aware of the ious^cs' 
and consequences of their victimizing, and 
^ encouraged to seek help. The message must clearly 
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state that victimizing children is wrong and will not 
be tolerated. If they victimize a child, they will be 
punished. 

3. Many forms of child victimization are crimes and 
must he dealt with as such. In all States, the 
sexual abuse of children, sexual exploitation, 
molestation, child abduction, and the sale of drags 
and alcohol to children, as well as certain forms cf 
physical abuse, ar- crimina! acts These acts must 
be recognized and responded to in such a manner 
that offenders are adequately sanctions! to reflect 
the seriousness of the offense and to ensure that all 
other children are protected from further harm 
Unfortunately, we have found that in toj many 
cases those who victimize children, even those who 
commit violent acts against them, almost routinely 
receive lighter sentences than those committing 
similar acts against adults. Probation and suspended 
sentences are common. 

No one sentence, punishment, or disposition can 
adeq^iately convey the serious nature of the offense 
and s( ciety's disapproval while simultaneously 
responding to the best interests of the child victim. 
Each case is unique, and must be judged on its own 
merits. As with cases involving adult victims, a 
wide range of dispositions/sanctions is necessary. 

While criminal sentences need to be levied against 
many who victimize children, the mere threat of 
incarceration may be sufficient for others where 
serious injury or hanii to the child has not occurred. 
The degree of sanction or punishment should rot 
be based solely upon the relationshif ot me 
offender to the victim, the victim's age, or the 
offender's status in the community, but upon such 
factors as the seriousness of the offense, the 
frequenc) of the offense, and prior history of abuse 
or criminal activity. 

4. Protection of children must begin with the 
family. Parents are the first educators of children 
and bear responsibility for protecting their children 
from danger, for ensuring their health and happi- 
ness, and for shaping values, attitudes, and 
behaviors. We need to devote greater effort to 
strengthening the family unit and helping all adults 
meei the challenges of parenthood. 



\fi)U'\tt'f s iunc to fi'fl 
fhtcawni'il in the sumf fash- 
ion that !hc\ thu'aun ihil- 
tfrcn ot thv\ rc ^nni^ to 
( ontmw to (hf the same 
thini' o\ iT ami o\et ami 
o\ i'r aiiinn m>t onh to m\ 
I hiUlwn hut to \out ( hil- 
ih cn \o}a ^^tamh hihhcti, 
ami i'\ef\ othct kul that 
< i>mc\ into thi\ worUI 

-Iiffi W heck' I C hilihcn s 
' i\ > Kniht\ f-iimi hiL 



If a ( hi hi ihh'\n t fhnl hnc 
at home he w ill attem/>t to 
fiml ititi Old sttvi'ts Safelx 
i\/ifo\}n'rit\ ami pfospentx 
IS lift anJufutioc fof \oii 
anil 

--MuhafI lio\il \tuilvnt 



I hi i'uimplv that we as 
ailults \ct I \ ptohahh one of 
the most important thm^is 
H hen I \a\ weas adults it 
has to do With parents it 
lias to do with teat he f\ it 
lm\ f(} ilo w ith Hi feat ion 
leaders it has ti> da w ith 

/( t\ m i^enetal 

\ttoffie\ denetal I dwm 
\leese HI 
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The composition of the family has changed in 
America. More children live in single-parent 
households or in homes where both parents hold 
full-time jobs. The result is less parental supervision 
for many children. While accepting this changing 
picture of society, we need to find meaningful ways 
to ensure that the family and the home remain what 
they have traditionally been — a haven of safety for 
children. 

5. Prevention is the key to the safety of our 
children. Prevention has to be recognized as the 
focal point of community efforts. If we are not 
successful in our efforts to prevent the victimization 
of children today, we will most assuredly be forced 
to deal with the problems it creates economically, 
psychologically, and socially, many times over in 
the immediate and distant future. 

Prevent.jn efforts offer the promise of breaking t\e 
unrelenting cycle of abuse, neglect, and violence 
that too often passes from generation to generation 

While we must try to identify the potential for child 
victimization before it begins, we must not turn our 
backs on those who have been victimized. Commu- 
nity prevention efforts need to be balanced against 
the needs of those who have been victimized. Both 
prevention programs as well as quality intervention 
and treatment services must be available for 
children. Many communities have such comprehen- 
sive programs. These existmg efforts should be 
evaluated, updated when necessary, and shared so 
that communities can benefit from the experiences 
of others. 

6. Child safety is everybody's business. Child 
victimization is an issue so immense, so complex, 
yet so deeply human and personal, that no one 
person oi entity can deal with it alone. The 
protection of children requires the commitment of 
every individual, in every community, all across 
the country in order to ensure all children are safe. 



Children lire the hope of 
our Nation' s Juture Our 
progress or vm exl!.t^nce 
will he determined h\ the 
\\a\ we assure their sufef\ 
us thex f^row and develop 
into needed, thoughtful, 
contributing adults and 
leaders 

-William R Briiker. 
Partnership Member 



I'm suggesting that we take 
a look at what schools can 
be doing other than 
teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic I think that 
ihc development of a parent 
support wstem cm ever\' 
c cimpus IS e\tremel\ 
< ritical 

— ijcorge Mc Kenna. 
George Washington 
PrefHirator\ High S( hool 
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The Hope 
for Solutions 



The second major objective of the President's Child 
Safety Partnership -vas to identify outstanding 
private sector initiatives and public/private partner- 
ships in the area of child safety and to encourage 
even greater private sector involvement. 

What a joy it has been to pursue that objective! So 
much can be learned from the thousands of 
Americans who are contributing to child safety at 
national, State, and local levels. 

Businesses, from Fortune 500 companies to 
individual entrepreneurs, are sharing iheir re- 
sources, creativity, and expertise to make theii 
communities safer for children. They are aware that 
a better quality of life for employees and customers 
will result in a healthier economy and a stronger 
America. 

Individuals have joined with private sector 
agencies, law enforcement agencies, schools, 
social ser\'!ce agencies, mental health organiza- 
tions, and community groups, as staff members or 
as volunteers, with one common goal — creating a 
safe environment for children. 

^ 's, "partnership" has become the watchword, 
notjustforthe President's Child Safety Partnership, 
but for the vast national effort springing up in 
response to the needs of children. 

This report has been prepared to serve as a iesource 
for eveiy business, every community group, and 
every individual who aspires to join this oartnership 
for child safety 

In these pages are numerous examples of effective, 
meaningful private sector collaborations involving 
businesses, child-serving agencies, schools, 
community groups, individuals, and governments 
at . cry level. 

If every American who cares deeply about children 
becomes part of this effort, what an impact we will 
^a^'e on the lives of our children! 



/ expenem ed a number oj 
"special' and optimtuu 
moments during the course 
of our hearings across the 
counirw which were 
gene'uted b\ the evidence 
of a sen^e of g-owing 
awartne^^ of the problem 
of child \'ic timization and 
the coring, i ompassionote 
response b\ hidniduah, 
i^rf^anizations, aid the 
private sn tar to till a spec ts 
of the problem 
~ 'Jen W Oliver, 
Partfivfship Member 



7 he t xomplv that w e adults 
sci IS proboblx one of the 
most important tilings we 
can da When f sax we as 
adults, It has tu do with 
poren'S. It has to do with 
teachers, u has to da with 
re< reat.on leaders, it has to 
do M'•J^ u)cict\ in general 
--Attornex General 
Edw 71 Meese ifi 
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America's 64 million children are our Nation s 
greatest resource. President Reagan said it best m 
his charge to the Partnership in 1985: 

Children are not only a joy to the parents who 
raise them, they also represent a society's 
future . . . There is no more fundamental test 
of a society than how it treats its children. 

In the following pages, we offer an action plan for 
creating and ensuring a safe, nurturing environment 
for every child. 

Our proposals are not based on lofty ideals or 
unworkable theories. Rather, they are firmly rooted 
in the realities of actual programs — effective 
programs being operated today, somewhere in 
America by a caring business, a private sector 
agency, a school, a church, a community group, or 
an individual. 

It is our hope that no American will look at this 
iCport without seeing something he or she can do 
today to make our homes, streets, schools, and 
communities safer for our children. 

We urge cry reader to turn to the body of this 
leport. Carefully consider the recommendations 
that relate to you. Choose one you believe you can 
best implement, and take a first step today to put it 
into action. Ask your friends and neighbors to join 
you. Build partnerships with others in your 
community By joining hands, we will encircle one 
child, then another and another, until together wc 
have created a circle of safety to surround and 
protect every child in America 



For most of the kids that 
I ante to us, the unknonn 
terrors oj the "Street arc 
more welcome than the 
f)aiti. suffering, rejection, 
and repudiation the\ 
experiemed at home 
—['Other Bruce Ritter, 
Coxeuatit House 



it IS not }ust the mstcuu e of 
child vutimizatiou that is 
so disturbing it is the fact 
that the instances are so 
uniform throughout the 
c ountn No partu ular ( h\ 
or area of the cou, tr\ has 
the problem unique unto 
Use If, and mme is immune 
— Arthur C iCapp\) Lads, 
Partnership Member 
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Recommendations for Change: 

The Private Sector 
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Recommendations for the Private Sector 

Business 

1. Businesses should become involved in and provide support for child 
safety programs. 

2. Businesses should take action to increase child safety awareness among 
the public and the business community. 

3. Businesses should help employees address their child safety conc« ms 
and needs. 

4 . Businesses should be aware of the impact of their proposed or current 
charitable and corporate activities on child safety 

Private Nonprofit 

1 . Private nonprofit youth organizations should involve all staff members 
and their families in nonthreatening child safety activities. 

2. Youth organizations should ensure that no employee with access to 
children has a history of child victin::ization. 

3 . Service organizations and volunteer groups should make child safety a 
priority. 

4. All private nonprofit child-serving agencies should be encouraged to 
develop relationships with the corporate sector 

5. Private nonprofit organizations and insurance companies should work 
together to find solutions to the high cost of liability insurance. 

Media 

1 . News media should make greater efforts to educate the public about 
child victimization and the many steps that can be taken to make the 
worid safer for children. 

2. The entertainment industry should continue its active involvement in 
informing the public about child safety issues 
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Business 

Perhaps more than any other observation made 
during its 2-year effort, the Partnership was 
gratified to learn of so many creative and effective 
efforts by business to assist in the fight for child 
safety. Reaching Americans in so many ways that 
government cannot, the private sector has already 
played a tremendous role in protecting Anierica\ 
children. The Partnership learned of major 
multinational conglomerates and tmv local enter- 
prises taking action on behalf of child safety It 
learned that thedonation of money, while certamly 
useful, is not the only meanmgful form of private 
sector involvement in child safety. From profes- 
sional services, shared physical resources, and 
volunteered distribution anddissemmation support, 
to public awareness activity , every business can find 
a way to contribute 

Keeping children safe is good business. Not only 
do child safety programs help reduce crime, they 
are critical investments for safeguarding America's 
future workforce and maintaining healthier 
communities. By becoming involved in child 
safety, the private sector can play a powerful 
leadership role in a highly visible area of national 
concern. Additionally, child safety programs offer 
an opportunity for business to demonstrate its 
concern for customers and employees^ children, 
which readily translates into enhanced business 
image and improved employee morale. Further- 
more, some companies visibly involved in child 
safety efforts have experienced welcome but 
unexpected increases in business. 

Yet despite the impact of corporate-supported child 
safety activity, the Partnership recognized that the 
business sector remains a relatively untapped 
resource. The need is great. The abilit of 
business to become involved is limited only by the 
imaginations of business leaders and child safety 
advocates. The entrepreneurial and industrial spirit 
behind the world's strongest economy has found 
solutions to so many of the problems that have 
plagued earlier generations of Americans, and the 
Partnership's firmest conviction is that the full 
engagement of the private sector in the battle for 
child safety will result in N'ictory. 

ERIC 20, 
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Business Recommendation 1: 

Businesses should become involved in and provide support 
for child safety programs. 



Business is about action . . . problem solving 
. . . commitment. And those are precisely what 
the child safety problem requires. I urge 
corporate America to get involved. 
— Joseph VittoriOr President and Chief 
Operating Officer of Avis, Inc. 




The types of support that businesses can offer child 
safety ventures are virtually limitless. Any business 
leader interested in making a meaningful contribu- 
tion to child safety, upon contacting child-serving 
volunteers or professionals, and after considering 
his or her corporate resources, will find myriad 
opportunities to take action. 

Financial Support 

Cash contributions to deserving child safety 
programs at the local. State, or national level can 
be made in many forms. To illustrate: 

• The Adc Iph Coors Foundation provides finan- 
cial support to the Colorado chapter of Society's 
League Against Molestation (SLAM). 

• Burger King, Inc., contributed $100,000 to 
Cities In Schools, a national school safety and 
dropout prevention program. The donation helped 
the program meet government matching g.ant 
requirements allowing it to operate for an additional 
3 years. 

• Clairol implemented a cojpon redemption 
program which resulted in a significant cash 
contribution to a major national child safety 
oiganization 

• ARCO donates $2 tor every $1 an employee 
gives to a charitable organization, including child 
safety related progran^s. 



Corporate acti\'}t\ m (hid 

safet\ IS a win-'x'in t\pe of 

mvolvemenl 

— Dan M(Curd\. 

Southland Corporation 



Wt' hove the ahdit\ to work 
with the puhlii sector i/i a 
uirietx' of wa\s, hut we 
share one (hmi: more the 
rvsponsibditx to make this 
a better world As the 
bottom line, (orin^ about 
consumers and ihildren 
also happens to be good 
biLsmcss 

—Nell Stewart, l^ow 
Consumer Products, hu 
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• IBM and ADT contributed funds to the National 
Crime Prevention Council to develop specific crime 
prevention and child safety publications. 

• Mobil sponsored a year-long public awareness 
and educational campaign focused on missing 
children. Mobil also provides counseling programs 
for employees experiencing personal problems. 

• The National Child Safety CounciKs annual 
budget of approximately $4 million is completely 
supported by the private sector, while the National 
Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse receives 
more than one-third of its budget from companies 
donating between $1,000 and $2,500 per year. 

• Twenty-nine local businesses in Berryville, 
Virginia, contributed the cost of a townwide child 
safety program offered through the schools and 
developed by the National Child Safety Council 

• The Sara Lee Corporation provided funding for 
development of a training manual for Chicago 
teachers on identirying and reporting child abuse 
and neglect. 

• Every time a consumer bought a Teddy Ruxpin 
talking teddy bear, Worids of Wonder made a 
'^lonation to the child safety work of the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Childr-n The 
total donation thus far is more than $ 1 million and 
the program is ongoing. 

• CBS-FOX Video, Inc., entered into a child 
safety partnership with Boys Clubs of America and 
the National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children. A portion of the profits from the 
CBS-FOX 5-Star Collection is being donated to 
these two organizations. More than $100,000 has 
already been donated. 

• TheTexize Division of Dow Consumer Products 
entered into a child safety partnership with the 
National Crime Prevention Council and the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children Their 
coupon redemption program provided more than 
$750,000 to these two organi/alions and produced 
record-breaking sales for Texize. 

These are only a sample of business efforts on 
behalf of children that illustrate the diversity of 
corporate involvement in child safety programs. 



We at our foundation have 
(I i omtmtment that the 
dollar amount of our 
iontnhutions program will 
he at least 2 pen ent of our 
domestH pretax profits 
—Dr Robert Laiier, 
Sara Lee Corpotattun 
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Nonfinancial Support 

While financial donations are always welcome, 
many child safety organizations benefit greatly 
from other tangible, yet nonfinancial, donations. 
Such contributions help reduce overiiead costs so 
that limited resources can be concentrated on direct 
services to children, improved operations, or 
greater outreach in the community. These forms of 
support may incur little or no cost to the sponsoring 
company, but nevertheless constitute a valuable 
contribution to child safety. Private businesses of 
all sizes can: 

• Adopt-a-School. Exemplifying the model of 
volunteer business involvement in youth-related 
issues are the "adopt-a-school" programs now 
operating in thousands of communities across the 
country. Companies, as well as business, trade, and 
professional associations, work with local schools 
in cities including Boston, Dallas, Memphis, 
Indianapolis, Houston, and St. Louis, to provide 
assistance in a variety of ways, all to enhance the 
educational and developmental opportunities for 
students. Among the most popular services are 
guest speakers, demonstrations, special awards, 
and donations of equipment and materials. 

• Adopt-a-Program. The adopt-a-school concept 
can easily be applied to child safety programs. The 
sponsoring business can "adopt" a youth-serving 
organization and offer assistance to help that 
organization achieve its goals: financial manag<^- 
ment, marketing advice, legal counsel, printing and 
duplicating services, access to word processors or 
computer facilities, space for meetings — the 
possibilities are endless. 

• Provide space for community meetings or 
seminars, information distribution, counseling 
sessions, or equipment storage. This space might 
be found in shopping centers, vacant offices, 
meeting rooms, cafeterias, or warehouse facilities. 
Campbell Soup converted part of a warehouse mto 
a day-care center for employees' children. Grocery 
and shopping centers often provide space for child 
safety program information and materials. 

• Provide access to office equipment such as word 
processors, typewriters, computers, and recording 
equipment. In Illinois, the Superior Tea and Coffee 
Company provides space in its computer system for 



The private sector is 
essential to the solution and 
must be emouraged to join 
with the public and 
V(Auntary sectors to 
establish community -based 
( oalition approaches to the 
problems of child safet\ 
— Steven Kussman, 
Ameruan Gas Association 
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mailing lists and inventory records of the National 
Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse. 

• Give or lend furniture, equipment, or supplies. 
Investigators in Huntsville, Alabama, and San 
Antonio, Texas, interview child victims and 
witnesses in playrooms that were filled with toys 
and furniture donated by local businesses. In 
Kansas City, Missouri, the Hallmark Corporation 
donates surplus products to the Boys Clubs to use 
for special crafts projects. In Denver. Mountain 
Bell and the Denver Boys Club receive surplus 
furniture and equipment from business and industry 
and then repair it. They have distributed $2 million 
worth to private nonprofit agencies. 

• Print, reproduce, or distribute child safety 
materials for organizations with limited budgets. 
Local printing and graphics shops can provide 
services of great value to child safety groups. 
Businesses with related interests might include 
access to their own mailing lists as well. Numerous 
local businesses have reprinted one or more of the 
McGruff crime prevention booklets for distribution 
in their communities. Carvel Ice Cream stores have 
assisted the National Child Safety Council by 
distributing pamphlets. 

• Lend professionals with specialized skills — 
lawyers, accountants, marketing specialists, 
computer experts, etc. — for specific projects. IBM 
lent an executive to the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Child Abuse for 1 year to organize a 
major national conference. Burger King architects 
and engineers helped to build the McLamore 
Children's Center in Miami, a residential treatment 
program for battered children awaiting foster home 
placement. 

• Train employees to incorporate child safety in 
normal work routines. Utility companies, delivery 
services, taxi and trucking companies, and othe.r 
enterprises with vehicles on the road, can act as 
potential "eyes and ears" for child safety. Common- 
wealth Edison (Chicago), Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company, and Southw;.stem Bell have trained 
drivers to identify children in need of assistance and 
to contact appropriate authorities. 

There are a number of incentives that businesses 
can establish to encourage employee involvement 
in child safety programs. Some examples are: 



Sofnetimcs f think just 
doling out money is not the 
answer We want to put our 
compan\ w here we i an 
make a dijfvrem e Our 
commitment starts at the 
top 

—Aubrex Lewis, 

FW WoolworthCompan\ 



The time has i ome to 
disi a''d our paroi hial 
interests and work together 
OsS a total c ommunity of 
publn and private sectors 
— Marihn Baiscl. 
Mile Hmh United Wa\ 



Without a healths 
(omtnunit\ , we, a\ ti 
(orporatum. realh lan't 
do business 

~l)r Mn hael Romame, 
Zale Foundation 
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• The Sara Lee Corporation includes volunteer 
participation in community programs as part of 
their promotion/bonus criteria for managers 

• Businesses can nrovide time for volunteer work 
through flexible working hours or paid time off (as 
generally granted for jury duty or military reserve 
duty). ARCO provides time with pay for employees 
volunteering with an approved charitable group 

• The F.W. Woolworth Company contributes 
$100-$500 to programs in which employees 
volunteer, and recognizes employee efforts through 
its Volunteer Services Award Program. 

• Boeing Aircraft Corporation donates space ar/^ 
administrative support for the Boeing Employees 
Good Neighbor Fund, an employee-managed 
charitable fund. 




Helping Youth 

With time on their hands, energy to spare, and a 
powerful need for peer approval, teens too easily 
become involved in vandalism, delinquency, and 
more dangerous activity. One way to protect young 
people from the potential dai rs of idleness is to 
offer them alternatives. The private sector can play 
a pivotal role in guiding young people through their 
rocky transition to adulthood by helping instill 
attitudes and values that will help them avoid 
negative influences and destructive behaviors and 
move on to more positive courses for their hves 

Six years ago, Eugene Lange, a New York 
businessman and philanthropist, piomised a class 
of Harlem sixth graders that he would pay the 
college tuition of each student in that class who 
finished h.%h school. All but one of the 5 1 students 
will graduate this year.' The Partnership recognizes 
that few individuals are in a position to make this 
kind of offer, but corporate America has the 
resources to motivate students toward better 
education and the hope for a better future. The 
example in Harlem is clear evidence that youth can 
respond positively to opportunity 

Businesses should also be aware of the opportunities 
for youth to work with nonprofit community 
organizations. (See Prevention and Awareness 
Recommendation 6.) There are many ways private 
businesses can support and encourage such 



(huovirt'il oxer tune 
that if »u' ( an put more 
\t}un^ /H'ttplc to witfk we 
mil, tlhrcfore, redme the 
amount of \andali\m and 
thvjt and other ( rime in the 
streets 

—Ctuf \ Nelson 
Paiifu Sorthwest Hell 



Tlu business ( ommnmtv in 
Amerua is responsible for 
retramnii^ pe(tple that are 
not edui a ted in the pithlu 
sihools lndustr\ spends 
hilhons of dollars 
retfannn}; the funttional 
illiterates 

(ieor^^e MiKenmu 
George Washnif^tim 
Preparatorx Hii^h Sihoid 
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involvement: providing scholarship funds for youth 
who volunteer for community groups; hiring new 
employees from those who have volunteered with 
a youth service group; and sponsoring special 
events or awards in recognition of community 
involvement, and other positive incentives to 
encourage involvement. 



Other Examples: 



A coalition of Boston businesses has raised a $5 
million scholarship endowment that guarantees college financial aid for 
ini.'^r city students who graduate from high school with oetter than average 
grades. This coalition also employs qualified high school and college 
graduates from Boston's low-income neighborhoods on a priority basis. 

Burger King- Many companies provide youth 
employment opportunities that foster productive attitudes and reinforce the 
importance of punctuality, professionalism, teamwork, and responsibility. 
Recently, Burger King began sponsoring scholarship programs for its teen 
employees. 

Primerica. In cooperation with the National Crime 
Prevention Council, Primerica provides funding and support for the Security 
Education and Employment Program, which involves security companies 
anH employment specialists working with inner-city high schools to provide 
job raining and placement in the private security industry for qualified 
students and graduates. 

Fifteen companies in Cincinnati purchase wood 
products made by New Life, an inner-City youth organization. 

Executive High School Internship Program is 

supported by businesses in many communities. It enables selected high 
school juniors and seniors to work closely with business leaders and gain 
valuable work and "real worid" experience in exchange for school credit. 
Business executives participating in the program serve as positive role 
models and often become mentors for these young people. 



EMC 
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Busintsf Recommendation 2: 

Businesses should take action to increase child safety 
awareness among the public and the business community. 



Take time our: don t take it out on your kid. 
— Advertising Council public service 
announcement 



The American business sector reaches out daily in 
a variety of ways to viiliially every citizen to oi fer 
services, promote products, and create awareness 
With expertise in product development, marketmg, 
and distribution, vast markets are created and 
fulfilled. When these talents arc combined with the 
child safety expertise represented by governmental 
and private nonprofit organizations, effective child 
safety messages cur be developed and disseminated. 

Public Awareness 

The Advertising Council represents an exemplary 
partners! n among business, media, government, 
and pnvaie organizations. With substantial 
contributions of time and talent from major 
advertising firms, corporations, and the media, the 
Advertising Council develops public service 
advertising campaigns on subjects like drunk 
driving, crime prevention, child abuse, child find 
mediation, and drug abuse. The Ad Council, the 
DFS Dorland advertising agency, the National 
Crime Prevention Council, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice have worked together to develop 
the McGruff crime prevention campaign, which tias 
achieved unprecedented success in stimuiating 
awareness and action among the American public 
Similarly, the Lampbell-Ewald Advertising 
Agency and the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Chi'd Abuse have cooperated since 
1976 on the Ad Council campaign. When this 
campaign began, only 10 percent of Americans 
realized that child abuse was a national problem, 
^ yet by 1985, recognition was at 90 percent/f Similar 
g [^(^"partnerships among media, business, and child- 

27 



We have hud 40 \ears of 
Mu iv^s tn inanuj(u luring 
iin .' marketing household 
i leaning solutions, w hu h 
proves that we do have 
i ommunti attons experttsc 
Suppose we spei ulated 
we i*sed those powers to not 
onl\ sell products, hut also 
to help at the same time ' 
—.\ell Stewart, How 
Consumer f*rodui is, hu 
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serving organiz?*tions exist at the local level, 
and the Partnership commends such initiatives. 
(Other examples appear at the end of this Recom- 
niendation.) 

Many coT.panies have discovered that child safety 
messa^:!es can be incorporated in their products and 
services with only minimal costs. General Mills has 
printed safety tips, prevention-oriented quiz games, 
and pictures of missing children on more than 75 
million cereal boxes. Avis Incorporated inserts 
photos of missing children and prevention tips in 
all car rental contract folders (8 to 10 million per 
year). Southland Corporation's 7-Eleven stores 
have distributed millions of matchbooks with child 
safety messages printed on them. 

Business Community Involvement 

The Partnership concluded that most businesses 
involved in child safety are gratified by their 
involvement. The logical next step is for business 
leaders to describe their experiences and promote 
child safety awareness among their^business 
colleagues, thereby encouraging even grer»ter 
private sector involvement. Consideration should 
also be given to the feasibility of a public service 
advertising program specifically designed to 
promote business participation in child safety. 

Industry newsletters and trade journals are effective 
vehicles for reaching the business community with 
infcrma^i'*-^ and program strategies. Through 
national and local business organizations and 
civic/social groups, business leaders have a ready 
audience for presentations about the importance of 
private sector involvement in child safety. 



Corporations ha\^ made 
enormous contributions to 
public serxue advertising 
campaigns m the public 
interest, man\ of which 
hc\e focused on child 
safety The sui i ess of these 
campaigns has been 
phenomenal Using these 
successes to em ourage 
other businesses would ^e a 
tremendous ser\'He 
—Robert P Keim, 
Partnership Member 



The Southland Corporation 

is a model for the 
rest of the business 
i ommunity to follow in 
looking at ways in whii h 
the\ can use their 
tremendous number of 
outlets as a means of 
tantnbutmg not only to a 
nationwide program 
but also really getting down 
to brass tacks in the 
c ommunities the\ ser\e 
— Attorne\ General 
liJwin Meese !!! 



Othar xamples: 




Marvel Comics worked closely with the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Child Abuse to produce and distribute 
"Spider-Man" comic books dealing with sexual abuse and the imoortancc 
of reporting it.^ 

28 
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The Southland Corporation provides funding to air 
"Sock Hop With the Cops'' on cable TV stations in the Greater Chicago 
area. The American Bandstand-style show features law enforcement officers 
and teenagers dancing to popular music and discussing safety issues during 
breaks. The show, aired by 10 cable companies with a subscription of 
400,000 households, is extremely popular among teens. 

Dairy companies and grocery stores have distrib- 
uted billions of milk cartons and grocery bags with pictures of missing 
children and child safety tips. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company and the 
Michigan Runaway Network cooperated to develop a rock video, set to the 
tune of Del Shannon's "Runaway," which warns teenagers about the 
dangers of life on the streets. Coupled with public service announcements, 
billboards in bus and train stations, and a toll-free telephone hotline, this 
campaign has succeeded in boosting the number of calls to the Network's 
hotline by 30 percent. 

Supermarket Communications Systems, Inc., 

working with the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children, 
distributes child safety tips and videotapes through "Good Neighbor 
Information Centers ' in more than 6,500 supermarkets nationwide, reaching 
90 million people every week. 

The Beatrice Corporation, Illinois Bell, Dart, Kraft 
Foundationi Chevron, and Southwestern Bell have worked with youth- 
serving organizations to develop and distribute child safety publications for 
adults arid children of all ages. Some of the informational publications have 
been printed in both English and Spanish. 

The Chemical Bank has established a Business 
Advisor\ Bodxd which works with ihe New York business community and 
sponsors dinners, meetings, and fundraising events to encourage financial 
and other support for The Queens Child Guidance Center. 

Ai^T, lnc«, in partnership with tiic National Crime 
Prevention Council, has developed a Corporate Action Guide, designed for 
the business sector, which provides information and direction to companies 
interested in sponsoring crime prevention and child safety activities for 
employees and fo the community. The guide includes camera-ready art 
which can easily be reproduced and used for flyers, mailers, newsletters, 
and journals. 

The An^erican Gas Association, in cooperation 
with major national child safety or^ranizations, distributes missing children's 
pictures and child safety information to its 250 members. 

ERIC 
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ButintM Recommendation 3: 

Businesses shouid heip empioyees address their child 
safety concerns and needs. 

A recent study found that 77 percent of women 
and 33 percent of men surveyed take time away 
from work attending to their children — making 
phone calls, or duckihg out for a long lunch to 
go to a school pfay. That alone translates into 
hundreds of millions of dollars in lost output 
for U S, corporations, 
— Fortune, February 16, 1987 



Businesses have an important stake in assurng the 
safety of their employees' children. Studies have 
documented that parents' concerns about their 
children can adversely affect working behavior.** 
By helping employees address concerns about their 
children's well-being, businesses can profit from 
improved employee morale, job satisfaction, and 
increased productivity. Actual cost savings — in the 
form of reduced use of sick leave or personal time 
to cope with family problems — have also been 
documented. And some companies report that their 
reputation for being a "caring" business has enabled 
them to attract and hold top quality employees. To 
the extent that business leaders can provide child 
safety information to their employees and help 
them resolve the inevitable pressures and concerns 
of parenting, they will do so to the benefit of 
their employees, their businesses, and their 
communities. 

Information and Assistance 

Businesses nave found a variety of ways to educate 
their employees about child safety issues and to 
help them effectively handle situations that may 
expose their children to the dangers of victimiza- 
tion. (Some examples appear at the end of this 
Recommendation . ) 

30 



There's all kinds of things 
that industry can do about 
child abuse, like the\ have 
done with substance abuse 
and other famih problems 
— Sandra Baker. 
Sacramento Child Sexual 
Abuse Treatment Program 
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Child Care 
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Due to the growing number of working parents, 
significant opportunity for business involvement 
exists in the area of child care. In 1 986, 63 percent 
of mothers with children under 1 8 , and 5 1 percent 
of mothers with children under 3 were in the labor 
force. The need for affordable high quality child 
care in this Nation is both severe and compelling. 
Availability simply has not kept pace with demand. 
Day care for infants and presc}io*>lers, afterschool 
care for school-age children, emergency care for 
sick children , last linute substitutes for regular care 
providers — all are in desperately short supply. As 
a result, millions of parents are forced to place their 
children in unsupervised or otherwise inadequate 
settings, or worse — to leave them by themselves. 
Children placed in these situations are vulnerable 
to neglect, emotional stress, and potential abuse or 
exploitation. During the Partnership's work, news 
headlines have been replete with accounts of abuse 
and maltreatment in day-care facilities. The best 
way to prevent this abuse is to drive out inadequate , 
ineffective, and potentially dangerous child-care 
programs and the individuals who operate them by 
providing sufficient safe and affordable alternatives 

Although perhaps the most obvious solution is for 
employers to sponsor their own day-care facilities, 
this is by no means their only alternative. There are 
innumerable ways for employers to help employees 
acquire adequate child care: 

• Many companies may not be in the position to offer 
in-house child care and parents may prefer to 
choose their own child-care arrangements rather 
than use a company-based facility. Holland and 
Hart, a Denver law firm, offers a salary reduction 
plan which enables employees tc pay for their 
chosen child care from pretax dollars. Chemical 
Bank allows employees to designate up to $ 1 5 ,000 

in payroll deductions for a variety of needs, 
including child care. 

• "Flexible" benefit^ ^)lans allow employees to 
choose from a range of options that may include 
employer support for child care or extended 
maternity/paternity leave for parents. Steelcase, 
Incorporated, allows employees to spend part of 
"heir nonsalary compensation benefits on clyld-care 



It has long been rei agnized 
that the solution to the Im k 
of quality (hild (are Joes 
not reside in any one 
sei tor Only through 
ireative approaches to 
public-private partnerships 
can we begin to assure the 
safety of children while 
fheir parents work 
— Judy Kaufman, 
Mountain Bell 



We feel we have been able 
to benefit our employees at 
re!ati\el\ low cost to us as 
an cmploser and provide a 
broad range "/ ( hild tare 
options for them 
~Ga\le Magce. 
Holland & Hart 
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costs. Proccer & Gamble offers a 'Voucher'' system 
which allows working parents to defray some 
child-care costs by trading traditional benefits for 
child-care allowances. During 1986, in 42 percent 
of American families with children under age 18, 
both parents were employed. '° Benefits packages 
are therefore often redundant and unnecessarily 
costly. 

• Alternative work schedules pemit parents to 
schedule working hours to fit their child care. 
Flextime, job sharing, work-at-home, permanent 
part-time work — all are growing in popularity 
among businesses of all sizes. Television's 
Independent Network News allowed two reporters 
to "share" one job, one reporter working two days, 
the other three. Other plans involve sharing hours 
during the workday, an arrangement particularly 
helpful for parents of school-age children. 

• Financing the operations of existing nonprofit 
day-care providers is another way for businesses to 
expand the pool of available child care in the 
comiTiunity. The Bank of America Foundation 
raised $1 .4 million from 14 corporate sponsors and 
nine public sector contributors to support the 
California Child Ca/e Initiative, a public-private 
program designed to recmit and train child-care 
providers and help thtn^ get licenses. 

• Free child-care referral services are especially 
helpful for relocated employees. The American 
Express Company has a resource and referral 
sen/ice for employees seeking child-care facilities. 

• Health care services allow parents to work when 
their children are sick. The David & Lucile Packard 
Foundation and ^^vi Strauss & Company funded a 
17-bed children's care center in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. First Dank System in Minneapolis pays 
75 percent of the $26.26 per day fee for each 
employee's child who checks into Chicken Soup, a 
sick-child day-care operation. Some employers 
contract with local hospitals to provide care for 
children who are too ill to attend their schools or 
day-care programs. Emr jyers in Colorado Springs 
have contracted with Penrose Hospital to provide 
sick-child care. Others include '^family sick leave" 
or expanded leave in their benefits packages. 



BusinesM's and < or po ra- 
tions an' iunvimcd that ft 
IS \ital to the well -bet ng of 
their empU)\ees to know 
that thi'tn hildre*' are benifi 
H ell i iired jor 
— Sandra Baker, Sacra- 
mento Child Sex lad Ahu\e 
Treatment Frograni 
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Other Examples: 



General Electric Company sponsors seminars, 
lectures, films, and newsletters to educate employees about crime prevention 
and child safety. 

Mountain Bell's Working Parents Resource 
Coordinator provides parent education through group seminars, consulta- 
tion, and referrals. 

Avis includes articles on child safety in its interna- 
tionally distributed employee newsletter. 

Southwestern Bell inserts child safety tips in 

paycheck envelopes. 

The Control Data CorporatiOLi Employee Advisory 
Resource (EAR) program assists employees in a variety of personal and 
family-related problems including child abuse and neglect and the provision 
of child care. Control Data estimates that the program helps save nearly $2 
million a year due to reduced absenteeism, productivity loss, tumove»", and 
excessive use of benefits. 

Mobil provides counseling programs for employees 
with personal problems and the efforts are estimated to be 70 to 75 percent 
successful. Such programs have been found so beneficial that currently 30 
percent of the Fortune 500 corporations sponsor i.» house employee- 
assistance programs (EAP's).'' 



Business Recommendation 4: 

Businesses should be aware off the impact off their proposed 
or current charitable and corporate activities on child 
saffety. 



Any time you have an issue like the missing 
children s issue that grabs the attention of the 
country, you will have people trying to make 
money off it. There are a lot of groups doing 
great things, but there are also some involved 
just to make money. 
— Donna Owens\ Partnersiiip Member 
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Unfortunately, enterprising but disreputable 
individuals have seized on the public's fears and 
anxieties about child safety to launch moneymaking 
ventures that exact a high price from consumers but 
fail to deliver promised benefits. Around the 
country, law enforcement officials have 
documented cases of individuals and businesses 
fraudulently posing as charitable institutions, 
seeking funds on behalf of victimized children. 
Some charge fees to recover missing children and 
claim unrealisticaiiy high success rates; others 
solicit donations to support vague or nonexistent 
prevention activities. These are often, though not 
always, "fly-by-night" organizations that may not 
yet have been discovered by local Better Business 
Bureaus or other authorities. In some cases, 
legitimate and honest businesses have become 
unwitting accomplices to these charlatans by failing 
to investigate fully the appropriateness of support- 
ing their activities. 

Businesses should examine requests for support for 
child safety initiatives as carefully as they would 
examine any business investment opportunity; 
many of the same criteria are useful. A track record 
in the community, leadership of indisputable 
credentials and experience, and backing by 
appropriate orf:anizations, are among criteria that a 
responsible executive would consider before 
committing to a business relationship. They should 
be no less captious when negotiating involvement 
with a child safety organization, as there are too 
many legitimate and needy organizations to risk 
supporting a bad one. To evaluate the credentials 
of groups or individuals who seek sponsorship or 
financial support, private sector benefactors should 
consult Federal, State, and local governmental 
agencies, established orivate nonprofit child- 
serving organizations, and such entities as the 
National Charities Information Bureau and the 
Philanthropic Advisory Service of fhe Council of 
Better Business Bureaus. 

Beyond assessing their financial and nonfinancial 
involvement in child safety, businesses should also 
be aware of the potential impact their own daily 
business activities may have on children. Several 
companies, recognizing potential or actual harm, 
have modified their practices accordingly: 



The corporate community 
says "We want to help We 
donate to different 
organizations But we're 
not sure wp're doing 
enough Is the money that 
we're donating getting to 
where it needs to be ^ Is it 
going to direct services or 
IS It being used up in 
administrative costs'^" 
— Carol Wedge, 
St Petersburg Area 
Chamber of Commerce 



One of our concerns as a 
ffri'dte company has been 
that v,e knet\' we didn't 
4yiov" a i(,t d vv* w anted 
to maike surt' we were 
working with people who 
had credibility m the field 
We satisfied ourselves that 
was the case 
—Fred SchelL Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company 
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• Parent companies in the music industry (includ- 
ing record companies, magazine publishers, and 
rock video producers) should be aware of the 
nature, themes, and images presented by music 
they promote and by the musicians who perform it, 
and the potential effect on young fans. A^rista 
Records, a subsidiary of RCA Records, produced 
an album titled "Virgin Killers" for release in 
Europe; the record was then brought into U.S. 
stores. The album covei featured a prepubescent 
naked girl, behind a pane of glass which was 
shattering from the girl's genital area. Once this 
was brought to the attention of RCA's leadership, 
the album was removed from distribution. 

• Operators of convenience stores should be 
particularly observant of laws prohibiting minors 
from purchasing alcohol. Southland Corporation, 
the owner of 7-Eleven stores, has specifically 
trained its 7-Eleven staff to check the identification 
of those purchasing alcohol to ensure they are of 
legal age. 

• Corporate sponsors and promoters of rock 
concerts and other gatherings of young people 
should ensure that the environment is safe for a 
young audience and in compliance with appropriate 
laws and regulations. 

• Video distributors and broadcasters should be 
aware of the potential impact of mature theme films 
on young viewers. Since its inception, Erol's 
Incorporated, the largest video rental company in 
the country, has refused to carry any X-rated 
movies. These films are not in keeping with the 
company's family-oriented philosophy. Several 
cable channels have agreed not to air R-rated 
movies before 8:00 p.m. and precede these movies 
with a message informing parents about the ratmg 
and the approoriate audience; and several cable 
stations, such as the Christian Broadcasting Cable 
Network, and the Disney Channel only show 
family-ori<.»ited movies. 

The Partnership recognizes that only a very few 
businesses would consciously or intentionally 
conduct enterprises that tbr^'^ten the safety of 
youth. However, there is a range of commercial 
activities that may have such an impact. Just as it 
is the responsibility of parents to help protect their 
children, and of government agencies to enforce the 



You wonder how in .he 
world c ould a responsible 
( ompany sign on a group 
With a record like thiS 
— Susan Baker, Parents 
Music Resource Center 
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laws and regulations associated with the safety of 
children, so it is the obligation of the private sector 
to assure that it does not contribute to the risks and 
threats faced by children. The decision to get out 
of, or to stay out of enterprises that pose a potential 
hazard to youth is one which should be reinforced 
by business peers as well as by concerned members 
of the public. 



In short, we don't beUeve 
that a responsible 
approach to public serx u e 
IS one in which a company 
makes "hay" by getting 
quickly in and out of a 
high visibili y issue 
—Dan McCurdy, 
Southland Corporation 
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Private Nonprofit 

Historically, private nonprofit organizations have 
been dedicated to human services and general 
improvement of social welfare. Whether locally or 
nationally, targeted to the entire community or to 
specific segments of the population, community 
service organizations can take credit for many of 
the programs and activities that help to strengthen 
our society. 

By adopting child safety concerns as a priority, 
private nonprofit groups can make an invaluable 
contribution to community welfare. The Partnership 
commends those service organizations that have 
pioneered efforts in this area and encourages others 
to follow their lead. 



Private Nonprofit Recommendation 1: 

Private nonprofit youth organizations should involve all 
staff members and their families in nonthreatening child 
safety activities. 



An estimated 55 percent of all youths aged 5 
to 18 participate in activities sponsored by 
youth-serving organizations 



Youth-serving organizations include local chapters 
of national organizations such as the Boys and Girls 
Clubs > the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and Camp 
Fire, Inc., as well as local organizations affiliated 
with churches, schools, and government. These 
organizations play an important role in the lives of 
the children they serve. An estimated 25 million 
youth, aged 5 to 18, participate in activities 
provided by these organizations.'^ Children 
generally join such organizations voluntarily and 
work closely with their leaders, who often become 
influential role models. This is especially important 
for children who do not have positive role models 



/ c ould either spend the rest 
of my life m a gang, s^Uing 
and abusing drugs, in and 
out of jail , or he found shot 
to death on some street 
i orner But when I got 
involved with the Boys and 
Girls Club, I realized I had 
another choice The club 
became my choice. 
— Encarnacion Roldan, 
Jr . Cook County 
Department of Corrections 
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in their lives. The Partnership believes that 
organizations with such influence over youth have 
a responsibility to address child safety issues with 
members and their parents, volunteers, and 
professional staff. Local youth-serving organiza- 
tions can: 

• Augment and reinforce positive practices on 
child abuse prevention, drug abuse awareness, and 
many other child safety issues. The unique 
relationship that often exists between leaders and 
youths can facilitate discussion of lany sensitive 
child safety issues. Youths may be more open and 
honest with these leaders than with teachers or 
parents, especially when discussing drug abuse, or 
disclosing physical or sexual abuse. These organi- 
zations often have the capacity for activities that 
require more time and space than most classrooms 
can provide. They have more flexibility than 
schools, where the teachers are sometimes con- 
strained by educational program requirements, and 
than homes, where parents often hav^ more 
pressing and possibly conflicting demands and 
responsibilities. These organizations can devote the 
time necessary to ensure that children are able to 
absorb the information presented. Through 
activities such as role-playing, youth can practice 
appropriate ways of responding to difficult and 
dangerous situations. 

• Encourage involvement in child saf programs 
by making participation in these program.s part of 
the promotion and advancement system for 
members. 

• Work closely with community agencies to ensure 
that the information being presented to youth is 
accurate and that the staff presenting the informa- 
tion is adequately trained. Because these programs 
may lead to disclosures of abuse, staff training 
should include not only prevention strategies and 
the skills needed to identify victims, but interven- 
tion skills as well. If children are encouiaged to 
"tell someone you trust " that someone must be 
trained to react appropriately. 

• Help local schools develop and conduct child 
safety programs. Such collaboration can rein. >rce 
information and protect children from conflicMng 
messages and strategies. 



fn addition to being far less 
costly, effective prevention 
strategies can reduce the 
trauma of vu timtzatton 
— Mary Hockabout. 
Kid- Ability 



A part of the Personal 
Fitness Merit Badge is 
communicating to young 
people that they must grow 
UP to be whole people, 
p .icall\. mentally and 
spiritually, and that they 
should not permit 
themselves to get involved 
in the destruc tton of their 
' ' i'\ 

—Ben Love, Boy Scouts 
of A meru a 
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• Inform parents about the risks of child victimiza- 
tion and the importance of reinforcing their 
childrens' positive behavior. Parents can also be 
taught to recognize potentially dangerous situations 
for their children and to respond appropriately 
should something happen. Such training is most 
effective when parents and children participate 
together. Publications are another means of 
providing useful information to parents. 



ExamplM: 



Boys Clubs of America. Operation SECURE 
(Safety Education for Children Using Real Experiences) is a program 
designed to help teach club members how to protect themselves from crime 
and violence on the street, in school, and at home, with special attention 
given to the issues of child abuse and sexual abuse. The goals of the program 
are to: increase Club members' awareness about personal safety issues; 
provide information and skills to reduce members' risks for becoming 
victims of abuse, crime, and violence; and help club staff work wiih their 
membership m building a secure and supportive Boys Club environn'-ent. 

Camp Fire. The national Camp Fire organization, 
which provides clubs, camping, and community response programs for girls 
and boys, has developed several significant child safety programs. Councils 
across the United Stales are currently presenting two noteworthy programs: 
"Caution Without Fear" and "Children's Awareness Training." Caution 
Without Fear teaches children basic child safety techniques for the home 
and elsewhere. Children's Awareness Training is a sexual victimization, 
intervention, and prevention project which fosters a support network 
between parents, school counselors, and teachers. Both programs are 
designed to involve parents and other adults in afterschool programs, 
classroom groups. Scout troops, and parent-child groups. Camp Fire has 
also developed the "I Can Do It" and "Pm Peer Proof programs for children 
dealing with resisting peer pressure to use dugs and alcohol. 

Boy Scouts of America (BSA). BSA has contribuied 
to prevention of child victimization through three major efforts. The first 
of these is its publication of a booklet, Ckild Abuse: Lefs Talk About It, 
Published in Spanish and English, it is aimed at increasing public awareness. 
An accompanying training guide for key council staff educates them as to 
indicators of child abuse and tells them how to respond. The booklet has 
Q been distributed to all 410 local BSA councils across the country, as well 
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as to parents, schools, and youth-serving organizations. A number of 
businesses have also purchased the booklet for distribution to employees. 
BSA has recently undertaken a public awareness effort focused on drug 
abuse. It developed Drugs: A Deadly Game, 6.5 million copies of which 
have been distributed to scouts, schools, churches, and community groups. 
In 1983 BSA updated its requirements for its Safety Merit Badge to include 
crime prevention, which includes various aspects of child and family safety. 
Since then, more than 2 million Safety Merit Badges have been awarded. 



Mvnte Nonprofit Recommendation 2: 

Youth organizations should ensure that no employee with 
aceoss to children has a history of child victimization. 



/r: J 986, a youth leader in Reston, Virginia, 
was sentenced to 10 years of imprisonment for 
each of four counts of aggravated sexual 
assault and 50 years for sodomy. He had been 
released from a similar position earlier, also 
for molesting children. 



Children who are victimized by nonfaniily members 
are usually victimized by someone they know and 
trust, not by a stranger. Most often, the molesters 
or exploiters are persons in caretaking roles. They 
include teachers, camp counselors, day-care 
workers, and scout leaders. The vast majority of 
people in these; positions have a gcnuini: interest in 
the welfare of children. However, some seek out 
such positions merely to have easy access to a pool 
of potential victims. All youth-serving organiza- 
tions must develop methods to screen persons 
entrusted with the care of children. While there are 
no guarantfied screening methods, there are steps 
that can reduce the risk of victimization. 



The exploitation of children 
IS teal, and business us 
<W'\mng 

— Alex Ferguson Illinois 
Department of State Police 



An effective, comprehensive strategy for screening 
present and potential employees has been developed 
by the Boys Clubs of America, in conjunction with 
^the American Bar Association. The strategy, which 
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can serve as a model for other organizations, has 
several steps. 

• Of'^nizations should obtain extensive back- 
groun- . information from prospective employee^ or 
volunteers and conduct indepth reviews of each 
applicant. Si'ch reviews must include extensive 
contact Vf iih previous employers to determine the 
applicant's past behavior patterns and conduct. 
Care must be taken to identify, and fully account 
for, any irregularities, sucii as sudden and un- 
explained interstate job changes or unexplained 
gaps in employment. All new employees should be 
closely supervised and placed on a probationary 
status. 

• Organizations should check the names, dates of 
birth, and fingerprints of applicants against arrest 
and conviction records kept by the State and the 
FBI to detect those with criminal records. A few 
States have statutes which allow private youth 
agencies to conduct criminal ^^istory record checks 
for employee screeninr ' t^^cii on the contents 
and use of registries i. conducted by the 
National Center for Sta^ jrts. (See Federal, 
State, and Local Government Recommendation 2.) 

• Organizations should check the central registries 
kept by many States to see if me applicant is a 
known child abuser. These registries are generally 
under the -"^ntrol of the State's Department of 
Human Sei ces. Child Protection Divisions. 
While virtually all States maintain child abuse and 
neglect registries, only 15 States use the registry as 
a screening tool for child-care employment.'* The 
registries are more limited than the criminal record 
files as they cover only abuse and neglect, and until 
recently only dealt with incidents that occurred in 
the home.'* Nevertheless, they of^er another tool 
to screen out potential child abusers. 

^ Oiganizations should train and carefully 
supervise program staff. Both management and 
program staff must be trained to identify, and 
respond to, potential child abusers and to recognize 
the signs of molestation. Parents should be 
encouraged to become involved in these efforts. 
Care must also be taken to ensure that unauthorized 
individuals, such as friends or relatives of em- 
ployees, do not have access to children. 



^ur experience has 
' fivinced us ihat screening 
IS important and useful, 
and that y^'e can strike a 
balance betyveen protecting 
children from the exposure 
to people who may be a 
thrtat to their well-hctng, 
while preserving the civil 
rights of individuals 
— Paul Larsen, Wew York 
Citv Human Resources 
Administration 
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Examining arrest and conviction records of current 
and prospective employees and volunteers was Prst 
recommended by the President's Tasic Force on 
Victims of Crime.'* Subsequently, the Attom y 
General's Task Force on Family Violence adopted 
a similar recommendation. These procedures 
could, if adoptee by States, be an effective tool in 
preventing those who have criminal records from 
working with and abusing children. This was 
graphically illustrated in a recent Montgomery 
County, Maryland, case where a teacher with a 
previous conviction for child molestation in another 
State was hired and subsequendy accused of 
molesting several more children. Model legislation 
relating to fhe development of a statute for 
background checks is available from the U.S De- 
partment of Justice, Office for Victims of Crime. 
(See Appendix 111.) 

While sr--«e people jre concerned that the monetary 
expense of implementing these steps would be too 
high, the real cos^— the devastadng soc-al and 
human cost — would come from not implementing 
them. 



Example: 

wammmm 

BoysClubsofAmericahas developed guidelines for 
hiring full-time, part-time, and volunteer staff. The initial work on these 
guidelines was performed by the Boys Clubs of America Child Sexual 
Abuse Task Force. Task Force members included representatives from the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited Children, National Crime 
Prevention council, National Committee for the Prevention of Child Abuse, 
and local Boys Clubs. The final guidelines were developed in close 
cooperation with the American Bar Association's National Legal Resource 
Center for Child Advocacy and Protection. Most of the information is 
applicable to any child-serving organization. 



Where \ou find kids, ^ou 
Htll find some pedophiles 
This IS simpl\ a given 
— Jerem\ Margolu, 
Illinois fnspeitor General 
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Private Nonprofit Recommendation 3: 

Service organizations and volunteer groups should make 

child safety a priority. 



Americans live by the age-old truth that with 
personal charity there are two winners: the 
person who gives and the person who receives. 
And very often, it is the giver who receives the 
most precious gift, 
—President Ronald Reagan 



Service organizations and volunteer groups do an 
exemplary job of enhancing the quality of life in 
America. Indeed, vast resources and energies are 
dedicated to responding to and solving myriad 
community and social problems, proving again and 
again that voluntcerism embodies the best spirit of 
our Nation. Because of their ability to mobilize 
local resources, such clubs can make a significant 
contribution to the safety of child^-en in their 
communities. 

In recent years, many service organizations have 
becon * involved in such areas as drug abuse, 
missing children, and child care. Several national 
groups have concentrated on such child safety 
issues as physical, emotional, and sexual abuse, 
and molestation. However, because of the extent 
and gravity of child victimization, more programs 
are needed to increase citizen awareness and 
involvement. The Partnership commends the 
excellent work in child safety being done by so 
many sci v:* e organizations and encourages groups 
that have not yet become involved to give child 
safety higher priority 



Examples: 



General Federation ot Women's Clubs (GFWC) has 

launched a special project on awareness of child abuse, abduction, and child 
identification, the purpose of which is "to involve every GFWC clubwoman 
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in identifying these cnmes, educating their communities, working toward 
effective legislation and preventing our children from becoming victims of 
cnme/' In addition, the GFWC continues to be active in drug and alcohol 
abuse issues and has also involved local clubs in a new sexual assault 
awareness program. Local club activities include work with rape crisis 
centers, advocacy for victims, and crime prevention groups. 

Juneor Leagues. The Association of Junior 
Leagues, with 165,000 U.S. members, has established child abuse 
prevention and treatment as one of its priorities. Activities include public 
awareness and advocacy campaigns and sponsorship of hotlines, shelters, 
individual services, and national conferences. Local Junior Leagues sponsor 
awareness programs and help organize rommunitywide coalitions aimed at 
child abuse prevention and treatment. 



Uone aubs International (LCI), with 1 4 million 
members, operates several child safety programs which target child abuse 
drug abuse, and adolescent skills development. LCI has undertaken public 
awareness and program development efforts for.using on preventing child 
abuse. Information and program ideas are distributed to locr' Lions Clubs 
^Crs drug abuse effort is embodied in its Lions-Quest Skills for Adoles- 
<:ence program. This educational cuniculum helps provide 10- to 14-year- 
olds with the skills and attitudes tbcy need to resist drugs. More than 2 500 
schools in 49 States have adopted the CT^rriculum. 

National Council of Jewish Women (NCJW). The 

Council s youth programs include a Court Appointed Special Advocate 
(CASA) project, a Child Care Umbrella Works program (to help raise the 
national consciousness concerning unmet child-care needs), aiid a Center for 
the Child. NCJW's mission is to promote the wel»-being of children through 
(1) increasing public awareness and understanding of children's issues; (2) 
improving programs for children, emphasizing prevention; and (3) advocat- 
ing for children and their families. NCJW is undertaking a ational research 
project focusing on the criminal justice system 's method of handling sexual 
abuse cases. The project, which is in the first of 3 years, will examine such 
issues as ongination of, and response to, sexual abuse cases; courtroom 
procedures for child witnesses; and techniques for interviewing children. 

, . , National Parent Teacliers Association (PTA). The 

Firs., with approximately 6 million members, has identified six child safety 
topics for attention in its program of information and resources: (1) 
emotional abuse; (2) stress; (3) emergency preparedness; (4) children on 
wheels; (5) sports safety; and (6) babysitting safety. Information kits 
containing ideas for program activities are distributed to PTA's across the 
country. Some local PTA's are involved in such other child safety issues 
as alcohol abuse. 
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Shaw KiwaniS Club of Fresno. California, supports 
the "Play It Safe'' program, which teaches safety precautions to children. 
Materials have been distributed to more than 28 million children through 
schools, civic clubs, and day-care centers. Now in its 1 1 th year, the program 
has also become an international success. 

St. Peters, Missouri, ilaycees. The St. Peters 
Jaycees. like other local Jaycec chapters throughout the U . S . , has been very 
active in child safety programs. In conjuction with the local police 
department, they committed funds to purchase a McGruff (the Cnme Dog) 
costume, and printed materials needed to successfully run the program. 
They also provided volunteers to run many other child safety programs and 
projects, such as crime prevention coloring contests that 600 children 
participated in, and a Halloween safety contest for the entire community. 



Private Nonprofit Reconr:<^endation 4: 

All private nonprofit child-serving agencies should be 
encouraged to develop relationships with the corporate 
sector. 



We have some very capable people, as most 
corporations do, with some very good skills. 
We decided that we would make a concerted 
effort to try and match employees' interests 
with needs within the nonprofits. 
—Dr. Robert Lauer Sara Lee Corporation 
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Businesses have an interest in helping communities 
develop and maintain a healthy and thriving 
environment. They realize that healthy communities 
are essential for businesses to grow and prosper. 
Historically, many private nonprofit professionals 
have been reluctant to approach business leaders, 
assuming that they are too busy or uninterested to 
help. By involving businesses in child safety * 
efforts, private nonprofit organizations can broaden 
community support and instill a sense of partnership 
in seeking solutions to community problems. 
Private sector professionals have resources and 
talents that private nonprofit organizations do not 
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The i oncept of public/ 
private partnerships is on** 
whose hour has come 
— Judge David Grossman, 
Juvenile Division 
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normally have. They offer great untapped potential 
in the battle against child victimization. 

Nonprofit professionals must take the initiative to 
approach business leaders, educate them, and 
•nspire them to take action. Several national 
child-serving organizations (including the National 
Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse, National 
Crime Prevention Council, National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children, Child Find, and 
National Child Safety Council) have cultivated 
strong relationships with the private sector and owe 
much of their success to the dedicated and 
concerned board members who bring with them 
business experience and knowledge. They can 
serve as examples for local organizations. 

Community organizations may not be as prominent 
as their national counterparts, but they can apply 
some of their methods to attract business support. 
They can: 

• Start with the chamber of commerce, local 
chapters of professional associations, and civic 
groups that are dedicated to community service. 
Through direct contacts with business leaders, 
nonprotits can organize roundtable discussions, 
workshops, or luncheon presentations and tap into 
the local business network. 

• Invite corporate executives to sit on tne board of 
directors. These representatives can advise on 
financial or organizational management concerns, 
fundraising, or marketing, thereby freeing th^- 
energies of nonprofit professionals foi quality 
service and community ouireach. 

• Use t^.c media. Because television and radio 
stations are expected to maintain an interest in 
communitj affairs, media representatives could 
serve as a natural link between local nonprofits and 
the corporate sector. Print media— especially trade 
journals or business digests— are another conduit 
to the business community. (See Media Recommen- 
dations ! and 2.) 

• Approach several divisions within an organiza- 
tion, rather than targeting a particular component. 
By capturing the sensitivity and imagination of one 
prominent business executive, nonprofit agencies 
may reach his or her colleagues, causing private 
sector interest in child safety issues to escalate. 



Thev' re { c orporatwns ) 

there . they want to help, 

they ju^t need wme 

direi tion 

— Carol Wedge, 

St Petersburg Area 

Chamber of Commerce 



We need t(. be more 
busmesshke, to talk about 
produc tivity, to talk about 
qualm' control We don't 
talk about that stuff in 
social services 
— Ro\ \'iller. 

Alternative Humcm Ser\ ic es 
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• Offer a variety of ways the private sector can 
help. Legal advice; accounting assistance; advertis- 
ing and marketing skills; fundre^sing; free or 
reduced-rate access to business equipment, word 
processors, printers, copying machines, or com- 
puters; and of course, cash donations — are some 
ways. (See Business Recommendation 1.) 

• Emphasize the potential benefits to business. 
Good public relations, community exposure, and a 
stronger consumer base are all logical outcomes of 
private sector sponsorship of child safety efforts. 

Community organizations cannot afford to wait 
until local businesses take note of their plight and 
offer to share their wealth of resources and talent. 
Rather, nonprofits must take the initiative to 
approach potential corporate benefactors and 
impress upon them the mutual benefits of public/ 
private sector partnerships in the area of child 
safety. 



Examples: 



National Child Safety Council (NCSC). In 1985 
about 150,000 businesses :ontributed approximately $4 millici to the 
NCSC. Several of these contributions have resulted in creative relationships 
to the benefit of the NCSC, the contributing organizations, and cluld safety. 
Some of these are: 

(a) Clairol is supporting the NCSC with a major multibrand promotion m 
which more than 188 million $.25 Clairol coupons will be distributed. Clairol 
will donate $. 10 to NCSC for each coupon redeemed, up to $100,000. 

(b) QSP, Inc., a subsidiary of Reader's Digest, distributed, free of charge, 
more than 30,000 c opies of NCSC ' s Missing Children Directory to schex)l 
districts throughout the United States. 

National Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse 
(NCPCA). Nearly 100 corporations and 60 foundations made significant 
financial donations (excluding United Way receipts) to NCPCA in 1985. 
These contributions totaled almost $750,0<K). Another 13 businesses made 
significant in-kind contributions during the year. Examples of creative use 
of these resources on the part of NCPCA are: 



Corporations have their 
own needs Thev need to 
get something out of th.'tr 
partu ipation , and 
programs have to be 
presented in such a way 
that thev understand it\\ a 
two-way street 
— Arnie Sherman, 
KIDS DAY Program 
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(a) By combining foundation funding with advertising expertise, a comic 
book producer, paper suppliers, and a newspaper, NCPCA and the group 
produced and distributed The Amazing Spider-Man and Power Pack comic 
on child sexual abuse prevention. By the end of 1 986, more than 1 5 million 
copies had been distributed through newspapers alone. 

(b) William Marian Company, Inc., contributed funds which were used to establish 
a new computer system, enabling NCPCA to respond to the increasme 
demands for its publications. 

Bu$lnessAdvi$ory Board. Chemical Bank has 
played a unique leadership role in securing financial support for a child 
abuse prevention and treatment program. Begun as a meager effort with 
production of a promotional brochure, the effort quickly grew to involve a 
flea market, then a dinner dance. A Business Advisory Board was formed 
which soon expanr^jd to 25 people, who, tHrough their connections, were 
able to reach out to other people . Fundraising efforts became more and more 
productive, resulting in the establishment of the Trade Weishaupt Clinic for 
prevention of child sexual abuse. Leaders in other business fields were 
contacted and a subsequent dinner drew 375 people, raising over $85 000 
Another center was opened. 

i^u-iA - luoiiE/.. National Center for Missinq and Exploited 

Children (NCMEC). The Center has joined with: 

1^1?^?.?'^'^'*'"°" ^ coupon redemption program which produced 
3>250,(XX) in corporate contributions. 

(b) Worlds of Wonder, whose Teddy Ruxpin serves as the official Spokesbear 
ot the National Center, and has been used to assist child victims testif vine 
against their abusers. 

(c) Ravaroni and Fr«schl, a small St. Louis pasta company, which donated a 
penny a pound for ail pasta sold in a given month 

,,, , Boy$ Club* of America (BOA) and Thomaa J. 

UptOfl, inc., have recently entered into .. Coupons for Kids" corporate 
agreement. Beginning in April 1988, local Boys and Girls Clubs will be 
sellmg discount coupon books at grocery stores across the Nation. Lipton 
will donate to BCA and local Boys and Girls Clubs every time a coupon is 
used. Projected income recche?- as high as $12 million. 
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Private Nonprofit Recommendation 5: 

Private nonprofit organizations and insurance companies 
should work together to find solutions to the high cost of 
liability insurance. 



Our insurance costs for the Boy Scouts of 
America have gone from $2 million a year in 
1985 to in excess of $10 million per year in 
1986, and we project that in 198' it will go 
upwards to $12 million. 
— Ben Love, Boy Scouts of America 




Almost every business, individual, or youth-serving 
organization has been affected by rising liability 
insurance. As a result of statistics indicating 
dramatic increases in incidents of child abuse, 
fueled by some highly publicized reports and 
findings of abuse occurring in day-care centers, 
youth camps, and other youth group activities, and 
combined with increasing liability for injuries 
caused as a result of this abuse, insurance rates for 
the sponsoring organizations have skyrocketed. 
The activities of many organizations are being 
jeopardized and in some cases terminated because 
of inability to pay the burgeoniiig costs of 
insurance. 

As the cost of liability insurance continues to soar, 
youth programs will naturally take actions to reduce 
those costs. At the same time, however, it seems 
certain that children and their families will be 
required to bear an ever-increasing share of the cost 
of these programs. Some of the most attractive 
activities and programs for school-aged children, 
such as overnight camping, weekend field trips, or 
special sports events, may be eliminated or 
drastically reduced. Without these activities, youth 
group involvement will surely decline, leaving 
young people with even fewer resources and even 
more vulnerable to the dangers of abuse, exploita- 
tion, and the allure of drugs and the criminal 
lifestyle. 



There has got to be 
insurance coverage or 
there's got to be some sort 
of method to hack up the 
..iterventtons if private 
nonprofits and the private 
sector are going to stay 
involved 
— Sharon Olson, 
Chrvsalis Project 
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Youth programs and services will have no choice 
but to pass insurance costs on to their clients — the 
parents. Gradually, those who are least able to 
afford the increased costs, very often the same 
people who are most in need of the services, will 
be unable to handle the expense and will be forced 
either to withdraw their children from the program 
or to seek other, possibly less than adequate, 
sources and services of care for their children. 
Preschool children could be at risk of abuse and 
neglect in the hands of untrained, unsupervised 
day-care staff, while school-aged children may be 
left to care for themselves. 

The Partnership is convinced that the problem can 
be resolved if both sides examine the issues 
objectively and establish rational criteria for 
working with children. Insurance companies and 
youth-serving organizations have a role to play. 

Insurance companies should: 

• Accurately assess the possibility of abuse in each 
situation, make individual judgments about 
potential liability, and set premiums accordingly 
While it is true that the incidence of child abuse in 
this country is on the increase, and that children are 
abused in day-care centers and other youth groups 
and organizations, the relative number and 
frequency of children abused in these settings is 
small. A majority of abused children are victimized 
in their homes by a relative, neighbor, or friend. 
The Partnership does not wish to minimize the 
seriousness of abuse m out-of-home settings but 
stresses that the overwhelming majority of 
facilities, programs, and activities are safe and 
effective for children, and the overwhelming 
majority of persons working with children are 
dedicated, hardworking individuals who would not 
knowingly hurt a child. 

• Work closely with youth-serving organization^ 
to establish criteria that, once implemented, will 
reduce the risk o^" child abuse, thereby better 
protecting children and reducing liability exposure 
at the same time. While no safeguards are 100- 
percent effective, it is clear that the implenientatior 
of specific policies and procedures by youth-servinj 
organizations, combined with careful monitoring, 
can dramatically rcdi'ce the likelihood of victimiza- 
tion. Even if victimization is not prevented, such 
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/ guess the best way that I 
can identify the liability 
problem is that it's a 
cancer in this society ff 
you take the excitement — if 
you take camping and 
backpacking and canoeing 
—out of the Boy Scout 
program, you've destroyed 
the Boy Scout program 
—Ben Love, Bo\ S( outs of 
America 
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actions will help ensure that the victimization does 
not remain undetected allowing more children to be 
attacked. Child-serving organizations, in conjunc- 
tion with insurance companies, can design 
mechanisms to ensure that those who would harm 
children are not permitted to work with or around 
children. These mechanisms should include: 

(a) Development of procedures to investigate the 
background of prospective employees. All prospec- 
tive or current employees working with children 
should have their backgrounds thoroughly reviewed 
to ensure they have not previously victimized 
children. All new employees should be closely 
supervised and initially placed on probationary 
status. 

(b) Development of procedures to encourage 
parental involvement m activities. Programs should 
be constructed in such a manner that parents are 
encouraged to take part in activities. Abuse is less 
likely if parents are actively involved. 

(c) Development of procedures to supervise all 
staff. Everyone should be accountable for his or her 
actions. Abuse often takes place when lines of 
authority break down or are unclear. 

(d) Development of procedures that limit access to 
children. Many children are abused by persons who 
do not have a legitimate role in the program in 
which the child participates, such as relatives or 
friends of the program operator. Procedures should 
be constructed to strictly limit and carefully 
monitor access to children by nonauthorized 
individuals. 

(e) Review of physical characteristics of facilities. 
To the extent practical, facilities should be open 
and provide a clear view of all staff. Diagrams of 
the physical layout should be reviewed and kept 
available. All places where persons could hide or 
that could obscure illicit activities must be con- 
trolled and monitored. 

(f) Implementation of training programs for staff. 
Programs should incorporate staff training in a wide 
variety of child-related issues. Everyone on staff 
should be aware of the nature and effect of abuse, 
and strategies for its prevention and detection. 

This list is not meant to be all inclusive. It merely 
describes some of the procedures being conducted 
by many responsible youth-serving organizations. 



There is a very significant 
problem, in my estimation, 
in terms of educating 
insurance carriers to 
recognize the Vfilue of 
background screening and 
have them, as a result, fake 
into consideration those 
measure's and thereby 
reduce co^ts 

—Paul Larsen. New York 
Cm Human Resources 
Administration 
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Those organizations with such mechanisms in place 
are confident that they have reduced the vulner- 
ability of children. 

Insurance companies need to consider reducing 
insurance premiums for organizations that imple- 
ment procedures to reduce the risk of victimization. 
Failure to do so literally punishes the responsible, 
concerned organizations dedicated to serving youth 
while failing to make organizations that refuse to 
adequately protect children bear the appropriate 
financial burden for their lack of concern. The 
insurance industry can resolve this inequity. There 
is considerable precedent for the insurance industry 
to offer reduced premiums for clients who ii stitute 
risk-reducing procedures or policies. Automobile 
insurance rates are reduced for those who complete 
driver education courses. People who do not smoke 
are rewarded with lower cost life insurance. 
Homeowners can reduce their insurance premiums 
by installing smoke detectors. A recent survey of 
police chiefs from large cities indicates that, even 
for police departments, long-term training and 
policy reviews dramatically reduce exposure to 
liability suits. Therefore, the Partnership encour- 
ages insurance carriers to follow their own lead and 
reduce their rates for youth programs that have 
adopted effective policies and procedures to 
prevent child abuse. 



We give discounts to kids if 
thev go through driver 
education Can we give 
discounts to day care 
operators if they go 
through our training'^ 
—Alice Ra\-Kcil, 
Committee for Children 
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Media 

Of all American businesses and organizations, the 
media have perhaps the greatest potential to 
advance the cause of child safety. The news and 
entertainment industry reaches huge audiences and 
greatly influences popular opinion. Media person- 
nel are skilled in techniques of investigating and 
explaining sensitive subjects for general audiences. 
Through creative programming and close coordina- 
tion with professionals in child safety, media 
executives and personalities can use their influence 
to educate the public about child victimization and 
how to prevent it. 



Media Recommendation 1: 

News media should make greater efforts to educate the 
public about child victimization and the many steps that 
can be taken to make the world safer for children. 



The Reader's Digest has, in the past few years, 
run 22 articles on issues involving child abuse, 
pornography, emotional abuse, desertion, 
missing children, incest, parental anger, and 
child pimishment. In addition, QSP, a sub- 
sidiary organization, distributed more than 
30,000 missing children directories to schools 
around the country. 



In recent years, extensive press coverage has raised 
public awareness of a broad range of child .>ar ty 
issues, especially missing children, physical and' 
sexual abuse, and drug abise. By diligently 
covering such tragic inciden s as the cocaine death 
of basketball star Len Bias, the alleged abuse of 
preschool children at the Mc Martin Day Care 
Center, and the abduction and murder of 6-year-old 
Adam Walsh, journalists have dramatically 
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elevated public awareness and given prominence to 
child safety advocates. The media have been 
helpful in motivating public support for legislation 
and in prompting child-serving organizations to act 
against further threats to children. 

Through documentaries, appropriate guest appear- 
ances on public affairs programs, and frequent 
airing of public service announcements, broad- 
casters can convey important child safety messages 
to millions of listeners. Likewise, through feature 
articles and editorials, the print media c. explore 
in depth some of the crucial motivations and the 
problems that underiie many threats to children 
today. 

All journalists reporting on these issues should: 

• Stay current with the increasing knowledge m 
these fields. Reports about missing and exploited 
children should be expanded beyond the relatively 
isolated incidents of stranger abduction to include 
runaways, throwaways, parental abductions, and 
pornography and prostitution rings. 

• Explore the lesser-known areas of child safety. 
The growing problem of school crime deserves 
additional coverage as does neglect and emotional 
abuse. Just as the media must be careful to present 
the many perspectives of victims, families, law 
enforcement, and service providers, they should 
endeavor to cover the full range of child safety 
issues as new information comes to light. 

• Continue to guard against sensationalizing news 
stories involving child victims. The precarious 
balance between the oublic's right to know and the 
individual's rieht lu ^ y should be carefully 
considered before such Stories are released. 
Insensitive reporting of child abuse incidents, in 
particular, can exacerbate the trauma that victi tis 
and their families experience from the inciden'. 
Itself National and local stGr>s about chiH crime 
victims can be reported effectively withou; 
identifying the children or their families. 

• Devote more attention to positive youth-related 
activities Yonth i- 'olvemem m child safety issues, 
especially, should be stressed. "Students Against 
Driving Drunk," "Just Say No," and other safety- 
onented programs are good examples. Similarly, 
community projects to prevent crimes against 
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Wf, at KOMO-TV. have a 
rich and fine heritage of 
looking fo' community 
problems, addressing 
them, and hoping that we 
can help meet some 
solutions to those 
problems It is in our 
self-interest to do so 
because we have found that 
our \ lewers and our 
lisii iicrs are indeed 
interested in those issues 
—Jimm Brown, KOMO 
Radio and Television 



The Reader's Digest has 
run 22 articles :n the past 
few \ear\ on issues 
involving child abuse 
missing children, a,, . 
chdd pornoi^rciphy the 
articles have evoked so 
much response that we 
began to redouble our 
efforts to educate and 
inform our readership 
(which represents a quarter 
of American homes) about 
the enormity of crimes 
against children 
— Thomas A Belii, 
QSP, Inc 
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children, and projects where children are involved 
\n crime prevention efforts deserve more coverage. 
By reporting on these kinds of events, the media 
can give lecognition to the importance of child 
safety efforis and encourage public involvement. 



Examples: 



The Chicago Tribune ran a series of 16 articles 
(between spring and winter 1?84) dealing with a wide range of child abuse 
issues, including physical ana sexual abuse, child prostitution, and sexual 
exploitation. The series was reprinted and distributed in complete form in 
April 1985. 

The Sun Sentinel, in October 1986, launched a 
three-pait series that investigated the Broward County, Florida, Department 
of Health and Reha^ "htative Services. Among o.her things, th : investigation 
foumi tiiat 1 9 Brovv J Country children died of abuse and ne^.cct between 
1983 and 1986. In 1 3 of t! 3se cases, social workcs had been warned that 
the* children were .n danger. 

The SeBttle Times raii a series of articles entitled 
'Tinbali Justice: Troubled Kids in a Troubled System.'' Begun in June 1985, 
the series focused c. Washington State's troubled juvenile justice system. 

TAeDenyei Pest published a series of articles 
entitled 'The Truth about Missing Children," beginning on May 12, 1985. 
This series was ihe result of an extensive investigation into the apparent 
rampant abduction of thousands of children by strangers Post reporters 
spent weeks intci-viewing law enforcement officials, missing children's 
groups, psychologists, and other missing children experts in Colorado and 
across t'ne country. The series received a Pulitzer Prize for Journalism. 

Perede magazine sent a reporter across the country 
in the spring of r^85 to interview runaway children in sever^^! c ities. The 
repon, publisliod in Parade on August 18, 1985, stirred public awareness 
about the issue of runaways and painted a very disturbing picture of da'Iy 
life on city streets for thousands of young runaways. 



KOMO Television and Radio in Seattle, Washing* 
ton, has sponsored several projects to prevent child abuse and encourage 
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child safety. It S'^i up a 50-member community advisory board to provide 
direction, au 1 Ucvd its broadcasting services to publicize the efforts, which 
included new series, public affairs programm*' g, noncommercial announce- 
ments, public service announcements, and i >cumentaries. In February 
1984, they launched a ''Missing Kids" campaign which ran for 2 years. At 
the end of tb' time, 27 children had been returned to their '^ustodial parents. 
In January 1. 5, they focused on teen suicide. The ceiiterpiece for this 
campaign was the ABC Theater presentation ''Survival." They distributed 
a discussion guide on the movie for hi^h schools and a handout on suicide 
prevention. 



Media Recommendation 2: 

The entertainment industry should continue its active 
Involvement In Informing the public about child safety 
Issues. 



At the conclusion of the film ''Adam, " and the 
documentary ''Missing/' a roll call of 54 
missing children was run. In the 4 days 
following these presentations, 7,482 coils 
conce/hing missing children were received, 
Thesp calls resulted in the recovery of six of 
the missing children shown on thr two 
programs/^ 



Theentertaniment industry has a unique opportunity 
to deliver child safety messages. Movies, tele- 
vis'on, nuiic, and athletic events all have the 
po'enti^ to reach broad segments of the American 
population. By combining the considerable talents 
of those who write, edit, and prc'^uce for the 
entertainment industry, the "selling" power o* 
w *ll-known names and faces, and advice from 
public di.d private sector experts in child victimiza- 
tion, tb** media can have an important impact on 
public awareness of child safety and the need to 
protect children from harm. 
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Already, the entertainment industry has found ways 
to advance the causes of child safety: 

• Movies made for television have explored the 
issues of missing children CAdam") and child 
sexual abuse ("Something About Amelia"). These 
programs generated thousand^^ of telephone calls to 
laW enforcement and child \. otection agencies 
across the country with information about missing 
children or suspected cases of child sexual abuse. 

• Popular situation comedies ('^Webster," ''Grow- 
ing Pains"), evening dramas (*'L.A. Law/' 
*'Cagney and Lacey"), and other prime time 
television shows have handled sensitive subjects 
like child sexual abuse and drug abuse with skill 
and accuracy. 

• Media production companies (including Walt 
Disney, RKO Television, and Cavalcade Produc- 
tions) have produced short films on various aspects 
of child safety for use as leaders and trailers for 
feature movies. 

• Local network affiliates have broadcast docu- 
dramas produced by local production companies in 
consultation with child-serving professionals. One 
such docudrama was produced by The Committee 
foi Children in Seattle, a private nonprofit organiza- 
tion concerned with civ Id exploitation. The 
committee worked with private sector sponsorship 
to develop a docudrama about juvenile prostitution, 
to be aired by the local CBS affiliate. 

• Prominent personalities in the entertainment 
industry have adopted children's issues as their 
personal interests. 

Media executives should more carefully consider 
how they portray young characters in their 
productions. Programs should depict children 
acting in positive ways to improve their lives. "The 
George McKenra Story," a made-for-television 
docudrama of Los Angeles' George Washington 
Preparatory High School's impressive turnabout 
from a haven for violence and drugs to a respected 
academic '•^stitution, is an excellent prototype of a 
creat!ve ar j inspirational way to promote child 
safety through film. 

Producers, writers, and personalities in the 
eiiiertainnient industry should, with input from 



if we hdd time to look at 
movies hke "PorkVs." 
"PorkV s Revenue. " 
"Rt' en^c of the Nerds 
the suhjeit matter of all 
these teen mo\u'\ primarily 
IS that vou should revolt 
against authority, that 
ter,( hers have no idea what 
IS i^omj^ on Sour parents 
have no idea what is i^oin^i^ 
on, and the mam reason 
w h\ \i>u exist IS to partw to 
i^et laid (euuse the term} 
asfastas \outan. and that 
IS what hif^h sihool is 
about 

~Bobh\ DeMoss. Jr , 
leen Vis on. Im 
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national or local child-serving organizations, 
continue this encouraging trend to develop 
informative, yet e'ltertaining, approaches to focus 
attention on the gravity of children's concerns. The 
entertainment industry may be the more effective 
vehicle by which to educate the American populace 
about the complex and threatening subject of child 
victimization. 



Other Examples: 



Sports stars Julius Erving, Magic Johnson, Mark 
Murphy, and Michael Jordan have spoken at school events and appeared in 
public service announcements about the dangers of alcohol and drug abuse. 
Dave Winfield and Ralph Sampson have participated in the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration/Office of Juvenile Justice Drug Education and 
Prevention Project. 

Actors Bill Cosby and Michael Gross have 
appeared on public service announcements to promote child safety. Tina 
Yothers, a 13-year-old actress, has ' ^n helping children for 6 years. Ms. 
Yothers spends time with abused children at a local shelter. She also raises 
funds for them, hosts parties, and makes public service announcements. 

Rock musicians, including Vicki Peterson of 
Bangles, Bon Jovi, Genesis, and Lou Reed, have produced short clips 
promoting *'Rock Against Drugs,'' which are aired on MTV, a cable network 
directed to a youthful audience. Other vocal groups, such as the Oak Ridge 
Boys, have made personal appearances and recorded public service 
announcements on behalf of children. 

News personalities. WBZ-TV m Boston h 
adopted "For Kids' Sake" as xis. motto. News personalities from the station 
appear at local fundraisers for children, and clips about children's programs 
or special activities are aired during station identification oreaks. 
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Recommendations for Change: 

The Chifd-Serving 
Community 
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Recommendations for the ChiSd-Serving Community 

Prevention and Awareness 

1. Child safety should be made a part of all school curricula 

2 . Communities should develop a range of options for the care of unsuper- 
vised school-aged children. 

3. Leaders in every community should develop a multifaceted approach 
to prevent the abuse of alcohol and other drugs by young people. 

4. Every new parent should be offered the opportunity to be educated m 
parenting skills 

5. Communities should establish interagency mechanisms to share informa- 
tion and coordinate child safety activiMes. 

6. Communities and schools should involve youth in valuable and mean- 
ingful roles in programs that affect their well-being 

Intervention 

1. States and communities should develop comprehensive strategies for 
improved reporting and screening of child abuse and neglect cases 

2. Every community should develop coordinated multidisciplinary proce- 
dures for responding to child victimization 

3. Every community should establish cooperative efforts to combat drug 
abuse and other crimes committed in or near schools 

4. Sanctions against those who victimize children must be designed to 
reflect society *s intolerance of the act and should be commensurate with 
the harm done the victim. 

5 . Prosecutors have a role to play m every reported case of child victimi- 
zation; even those that are determined to be inappropriate for 
prosecution 
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Prevention and 
Awareness 

Child safety is a universal concern, and so the 
responsibility for preventing victimization must be 
universally shared. Community leaders, teachers, 
parents, and t'^ose whose work involves children or 
children's issues must assume their respective share 
of the responsibility and take action to protect 
children from harm. For best effect, these actions 
should be part of a unified, integrated approach to 
child safety that involves every member of 
society — especially youth. 



Prevention and Awareness Recommendation i: 

Child safety should be made a part of all school curricula. 



More than tw^o-thirds of abused and neglected 
children in America are of school age J"" Once a 
child reaches school age, the schools influence 
on the child's developmeni often can be more 
powerful than that of the home or the 
community. 



Schools may be the best and most valued community 
resource for prevention of, detection of, and 
response to the victimization of children Vic- 
timized children have difficulty learning, have 
lower test scores, and gcaerally have a negative 
impact on ;he student population.^^^ They ma> be 
found in any classroom, in any school, in any 
community. These facts, coupled with the knowl- 
edge that much victimization could be prevented i 
should compel educators to become more involved 
in these issues. More than two-thirds of the abused 
and neglected children in America are of school 
age, and such children often demonstrate significant 
learning problems as well as below grade-level 



/ think 'j there nrv i^ttfnii to 
he solutions to our 
l>rohlem\, the\re ^oifif* to 
have to emanate from 
Within th^ eduiotional 
strut ture, hiujust his is 
where the students are 
fon ed to i ome ever\ da\' 
—Cfeon^e MiKennc, 
Cfeory Washington 
PieparaUirv Hif^h School 
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performance in key academic areas. If schools are 
truly to teach, they cannot ignore the reasons why 
many children have difficulty in learning. 

Schools are responsible for teaching students about 
issues that may lead to victimization, exploitation, 
or self-destructive behavior, such as substance 
abuse, violence, vandalism, physical and sexual 
abuse, and detrimental peei and family relations. 
Schools must integrate child safety concepts and 
programs as part of the regular curriculum. 

Child safety programs in the schools should seek to 
identify troubled children and to encourage children 
to ask for help, while informing them where and 
how to look for it. Ii is important for children to 
realize that they are not at fault and there are many 
people who can help them. 

School curricula must provide skill-building 
activities in both the academic, social, and safety 
areas to permit students to develop necessary 
decisionmaking skills so they can become in- 
formed, responsible, and productive citizens. 
Schools should enlist law enforcement and child 
safety experts to help develop curricula. Many 
schools have already created excellent training 
programs, courses, newsletters, clubs, and special 
activities that educate students on child safety. The 
Paitnership encourages the expansion of such 
programs — using as models the outstanding 
strategies that exist. 

To be effective, child safety programs in schools 
must: 

• Address all aspects of child safety, including the 
abuse of alcohol and other drugs; physical, sexual, 
and emotional abuse and neglect; sexual exploita- 
tion; violent crime; parental and stranger abduction; 
running away; and suicide. 

• ^resent information in an atmosphere of trust and 
confidence, avoiding the use of fear or intimidation. 

• Be prepared to counsel children who volunteer 
that they have been abused. 

• Ensure that the message takes mto account the 
children's varying abilities and needs. 

• Be taught by well-trained staff. 



During the school year, a 
teacher has more contact 
hours with his or her 
children than do the 
children's parents I think 
this puts teachers in a verx 
special position to notice 
changes m a child's 
behavior or emotional 
well-being I think they ate 
ke\ resource people m 
fighting abuse and dealing 
with prevention programs 
—KarcnT I)orn,Tc(ulut 
Central School 



The Mi Grujf Program does 
a number of things It 
makes «s mui h more aware 
af child physical abuse, 
and different t\pe v of abuse 
that (ire occurring on a 
dailv /»<7v/v // give^ us an 
active role in making 
children aware, and that 
proved successful the verx 
first vear of the program 
—Edward l^o. Sanchez 
Elementary School 
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• Incorporate ways to encourage troubled children 
to seek help and inf'^rm them how and where to 
find it. 

• Enlist the help of local child safety experts to 
determine wha^ should be taught. School staff 
should also review the curriculum objectives, 
materials, and other program information. 

• Involve parents and students in development and 
application of the program. Ultimately, it is the 
parents' responsibihcy to ensure that child safety 
curricula are incorporated into schools. 

• Educate teachers and staff about the subject 
matter, the best methods for presenting the 
information, and how to deal with troubled students 
who may approach them for help. 

Child safety education in the schools can be 
presented in a variety of ways; as a distinct subject 
matter; as part of a comprehensive health and/or 
home economics curriculum; as topics integrated 
into courses of current events, social studies, 
science, or composition; as special activities for 
extracurricular programs; or as featured topics in 
special assemblies, bulletin boards, or newsletters 

Many schools and community groups have 
developed training programs, courses, newsletters, 
clubs, and special activities to educate students 
about safety issues. Comprehensive curricula arc 
available for all grade levels. 

The Partnership encourages continued development 
and expansion of these programs, and recommends 
that school administrators and teachers explore 
existing materials before "reinventing the wheel.'' 



Education programs are 
crucial We teach our 
( hiidren how to brush their 
teeth, we teach them what 
the capital of Egypt is, hut 
we don't teach them how to 
say "No " 

—John Wahh, Adam 
Walsh Resoune Center 



I hclii'x {' ifun our Ndlmn ha 
(i fCdlh xdludhlc and thus 
fur untdppedufol in jiiihtnn^ 
( hildahuw. and thctis the 
\< ho<fl s (ind tt'di hers of oio 

( (Utfltt \ 

— kdtcnf f)ortt Fi'iu hci , 
Ci Html School 



Eiamples: 



The McGruff Elementary School Puppet Program, 

developed by the Department of Justice through the National Crime 
Prevention Council, is a 24-lesson program designed to teach young 
children practical crime prevention and safety skills in a confidence-building 
and positive manner Students learn to say "No" to drugs, alcohol, 
vandalism, gangs, molestation, and abuse. They also learn about traffic, 
bicycle, and fire safety, and how to handle household emergencies. 
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Housawise Streetwite is a third-grade safety 
education program taught by 350 volunteer parents and teachers in 171 
Greenville County, South Carolina, classrooms each year. It is now 
nationally implemented in schools in 45 States and four foreign countries. 
The 9-hour classroom curriculum is designed to teach children abuse 
prevention, coping skills, and emergency procedures so they may success- 
fully cope with real-life potential hazards. 

The Det Plalnes, Illinois, School Board has 

developed a new health curriculum which includes an abuse prevention 
program. The schools also offer parenting programs in the community to 
help parents alleviate family crises and to give them skills for dealing with 
anger and frustration. 

The National Education Association has developed 
a child abuse and neglect training program for teachers, designed to inform 
them !jow to report suspected cases of abuse and neglect. It includes informa- 
tional materials about sexual abuse for students in grades 4 through 6. 

Action Against Assault Program. The Colorado 
Department of Health and the Organization of Denver Health and Hospitals 
have developed rnd implemented an Action Against Assault Program, 
which includes a curriculum for students in grades 6 through 12. The 
program's goals are to teach self-protection skills and to increase the 
percentage of adolescent victims who seek and receive care. 

I Am Safe and Sure. Camp Fire, Inc. , has developed 
this safety and crim^* prevention program for kindergarten and first grade 
children. The program focuses on Doth personal safety and responsible 
citizenship. It is designed to help young children avoid being victims of 
crime and other potentially harmful situations. It also reinforces positive 
social attitudes and behaviors. 

Building Bridges With Schools To Protect Children 

is a safety curriculum for elementary-aged children, parents, and school 
personnel. The program was developed by the Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Services (IDCFS) under a Federal research and 
demonstration grant from the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. I-SEARCH (Illinois State Enforcement Agencies to Recover 
Children) provides safety training to every child in kindergarten through 
eighth grade. IDCFS has also provided "Building Bridges" curricula 
materials to the State Police Child Safety Officer Training Program, which 
has trained trooper*^ who work with local police units in providing public 
education progra^Tis in child safety. 
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Prevention and Awareness Recommendation 2: 

Communities should develop a range of options for the 
care of unsupervised school-aged children. 



Six to seven million of the Nation's school -aged 
children regularly are left unsupervised before 
and after school r' 



As the number ol working parents continues to 
increase, more and more children have to care for 
themselves before and after school. The risks of 
these self-care arrangements vary with factors such 
as the child's age and maturity, accessibility and 
availability of parents, and resources available to 
the child. Nonetheless, these so-called "latchkey'' 
children are more likely to: 

• feel frightened, rejected, or alienated; 

• be easy targets for victimization and exploitation; 

• experiment with alcohol and other drugs; 

• perform poorly in school; 

• become abusive with younger siblings; and 

• engage in hazardous or delinquent activities - 

Many parents are anxiety-ridden about their 
children's welfare, some rely on neighbors to 
oversee their children, and some try to stay in touch 
by telephone from their jobs. But some com- 
munities have taken action to ensure that children 
do not have to be left alone. They have restructured 
existing programs and found creative us^s for 
available human and physical resources to develop 
a number of effective alternatives, including- 

• Extended day care at neighborhood schools, 
possibly the optimal approach because of its low 
cost (facilities and equipment are already provided); 
flexibility (staff can be added as demand increasejs. 
given few space limitations); school-like atmos- 
phere; and perhaps access to school resources, such 
as the library or sports equipment. 



Regardless of what npe oj 
program \ <)u have and hon 
man\ dollars \ou put .n a 
program, unless the 
students, unless the 
parents, unless the 
iommutut\ bu\s into it, it's 
no' i^om^ to wcrk 
—George M<Kenna, 
(ieorfie Washington 
PrcffUtatotX Hi^h School 
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• Before and afterschool care at other locations, 
such as churches, unused schools, businesses. Boys 
and Girls Club buildings, and community centers. 

Until such programs ar^. implemented, communities 
should consider other supportive measures for 
children, which could include: 

• Hotline services, where trained telephone 
counselors are available for self-care advice, 
information, and assistance. 

• Self-care training, available through several 
schools and private nonprofit youth-serving 
organizations. 

• Manuals, pamphlets, and newsletters, which 
would provide information and support to latchkey 
children and their parents. 

These pioneering efforts are both inspirational and 
instructive. They are, however, only fragmentary. 
Schools in every community should be encouraged 
to keep their doors open after the last bell rings. 
Likewise, churches and other community organiza- 
tions should consider donating space in their 
facilities for this purpose. To contain costs, 
innovative mechanisms for staffing should be 
developed, such as engaging elderly volunteers, 
using parent cooperatives, or extending teachers' 
workdays. Solutions to the problem of latchkey 
children are not easy, but they are necessary in our 
quest to protect children from victimization. 



ff you look solely to the 
parents to identify' the 
(molestation) problem the 
children are having, it's 
just not going to he 
discovered There ' s got to 
be some kind of regulation 
of child care that goes 
be\ond the system that we 
have set up now 
— Kathleen Dixon. 
Children's Legislative 
Organization Unified bv 
Trauma 



Examples: 



The Extended Day Hrogram in Arlington County, 
Virginia, schools provides child care before and after school, emphasizing 
recreation, arts, and crafts. 

FaLiax County, Virginia, Board of Supervisors 

approved the operation of a day-care center at a church. The land's previous 
zoning had allowed only the church at the location. 

Merck & CoR^pany provided a grant to start a 
day-care center in a vacant school near its Rah way , New Jersey, headquar- 
ters. Operating costs are covered by parent fees and fundraising. 
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TheChariM E. Smith Companies donated space for 
a parent-owned day-care center in Arlington, Virginia. 

The Neighborhood Child Care Initiatives Project in 

Brooklyn, New York, provides child care at a community center, supported 
by contributions from 10 corporate and foundation sponsors. 

The Camp Fire Activity Center was opened by the 
Huaco Council of Camp Fire, Inc., in a low-income, high-crime neighbor- 
hood where many children are left unsupervised for several hour« ^zch day. 
During the school year, the Activity Centeroffers a preschool program for 
2 hours each morning, which reopens as a drop-in center after school. On 
school holidays and in summer, the Center is open all day. Camp Fire 
employs a full-time director and two part-time recreational aides. Volunteers 
make a major contribution, and many local college students provide 
program support. 

Camp Fire, Inc., has developed a "survival" training 
course for school-aged children. 

Johnson County, ''ansas, schools use a curriculum 
entitled, 'i'm in Charge," which teaches children and parents the skills they 
need to assure children's safety and confider ce in times when children must 
care for themselves. 

The Boy Scouts publishes a manual that guides 
children in caring for themselves and their younger siblings 

The National Parent Teachers Association (PTA) 

developed a pamphlet that describes a number of alternatives for parents, 
schools, and communities, and lists over 2j additional resources and 
references. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company (SWBT) 

has developed a booklet. Phone Use for Children, that teaches children how 
to use the telephone. More than 1 million of these booklets were distributed 
in 1986. SWBT also has developed the "Kid Care Kit" and the "Be a 
S.A.F.E Kid" book, which address preventive safety issues. Another 
SWBT program is "Phone Pal," a telephone reassurance program for 
latchkey children. To support its child safety programs, SWBT has joined 
with the Texas Crime Prevention association to produce an instructional 
video program on personal, home, fire, and telephone safety, which will 
be accompanied by corresponding booklets. 

The Bowling Green/Warren County, Kentucky, 
Tasic Force on Missing and Exploited Children has developed a latchkey 
program designed to teach self-care skills to children in grades 5 and 6. 

r 67 
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"Body Safety" and "How to Cope with Emergency Situations" are the focus 
of the afterschool program. The Task Force also established a crisis line to 
aid children in need of assistance. Informational stickers are posted in 
strategic places (public areas in the community, school, books, etc.) to alert 
children to resources that will help. The stickers carry a slogan such as "Are 
you being hurt — we can help. Call 843-HELP." An important aspect of the 
stickers is that they are numbered and the crisis line has a map of all the 
numbered stickers so that a child may be located by simply givmg the sticker 
number. 



Prevention and Awareness Recc^mendation 3: 

Leaders in every community should develop a multif aceted 
approach to prevent the abuse of alcohol and other drugs 
by young people. 



The percentage of students using alcohol or 
other drugs by the sixth grade has tripled over 
the last decade}^ 



The epidemic of substance abuse affects the lives 
of one of every two Americans. The impact of 
drugs on the Nation's young people is particularly 
devastating. Drugs shatter lives. Tliey take their toll 
on the user's physical condition, school perform- 
ance, and family life. Users of all ages rely on 
alcohol and other drugs to mask problems, thereby 
compounding their troubles and complicating 
rehabilitation efforts. Even children who do not use 
alcohol or other drugs are at risk of being exploited, 
threatened, or otherwise victimized by drug-abusmg 
peers, older children, or adults. 

The Partnership strongly believes that the key to 
alleviating the drug epidemic is prevention, and the 
key to long-term prevention is changing society's 
attitude. 

Changing the public's attitude is not easy, but 
recent history shows that it can be done. The 
concerted efforts of organizations such as Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving and Students Against 



/ think no threat strikes 
Amerua more frequently 
and savagely than that of 
illegal nan otu s 
—Senator Paula Hawkins, 
Partnership) Member 
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Driving Drunk liave succeeded in increasing public 
awareness in this area. As a result, the numbers of 
persons, especially youths, who drive while drunk 
have been reduced, anJ alcohot-related driving 
deaths decreased from 25, 170 in i982 to 22,360 in 
1985." 

There is some indication that antidrug campaigns 
are beginning to turn the tide: use of most illegal 
drugs (except cocaine) by young people has 
declined since the early :980's,^^ and marijuana 
use among high school seni jvs is less than half what 
it was in 1979.'' But total elimination remains 
elusive, and efforts must continue to instill an 
attitude in youths that use of alcohol and other 
drugs is unhealthy and dangerous. 

The solution, like the problem, lies with the entire 
commun.' ^ —young people, parents, schools, 
religious groups, businesses, and law enforcement. 
Working together, we can attack the problem in 
many ways, everycae has a role ic nlay. 

Young people should be taught: 

^ The harnful effects of alcohol a..^ other drugs, 
li'd "-ow to resist pressures to use them. 

• To help their friends resist alcohol ^nd other 
drugs. Virtually all teenagers experience peer 
pressure, and many succumb. But peer pressure 
need not be viewed solely as a negative influence 
Indeed, some drug prevention programs turn thr, 
powerful tool to their advantage and teens helping 
te^^ns can be on^ effective prevention strategy. 

• To persuade friends who are usmg drugs to seek 
help. 

• To report all pushers and dealers to proper 
authorities 

Parents should- 

• Initiate youth groups to spread the "Just Say No" 
message. Organizations such as the Texas Youth in 
Action and the National Federation of Parents for 
Drug Free Youth have served as catalysts for youtfi 
gioups that help other youths see the benefits of 
staying away from drugs 

• Learu about drug use anJ its symptoms. Act 
quickly when the signs of use are there. 



There ncids to he 
intensified aU ohol ami 
dru^ prevention uctml^ at 
an earlier a^e in sihnol — 
prevention is the onl\ 
solution There is not 
enough law enfon ement, 
not enough treatment 
—Bo Bear den. Christian 
F(irn Treehouse, In< 



I trud to\td^ i Uan but the 
drugs were more p-)\\erful 
than me 

—helu ui, Vii titn 



We re tr\ing to rei w a 
re\erse peer pre su etotrx 
to get kids involvet in drug 
abuse prevention 
— Atn\ Croxion, Teuis 
Youih in Ai tior 



H'^ *nrted ojbx asking the 
kids if ihc\ tnuld nam*' 
some druys for us These 
are jourt t graders, 9 and 
10 \ear, aid PC P. LSD. 
(okt. (uid. methanipheta- 
'nines Thev were naming 
eyer\ thing off. and thev 
kh. w exa( tlx hov, to us. 
them lhatwa prettx s( ar\ 
for me 

— Bobby Hi'a..:. Student 
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• Corfront children about thdr behavior. Offer 
support and help, and encourage them to seek help 
frorri school counselors or local counseling 
prcgr-^ms. 

• Be good role models. Parents who abuse alcohol 
jr other drugs give c^ a/ signals of tolerance of drug 
abuse to their rhildien. 

• Help children to resist negative peer pressure b> 
knowing and talking with their children's fnends. 

• Get involved in school and youth activities, and 
help children avoid boredom. 

Schools should: 

• Realistically determi.ie and monitor the extent 
and nature of alcohol and other drug use on and 
around campus. 

• Set clear policies regarding alcohol and other 
drug use and include strong corrective actions. 

• Enforce these policies fairly and consistently 
Implement security measures to eliminate alcohol 
and other drugs from school premises and from 
school functions. 

• Promote alcohol-free and drug-free school 
functions, such as athletic events and proms. 

• Incorporate drug prevention as part of curricula 
for k'ndergarten through grade 12. 

• Collaborate with (and mobilize if necessary) 
parent groups, school officials, law enforcement 
agencies, youth-serving organizations, ?nd 
community-based treatment programs to develop a 
comprehensive stiategy for enforcing and reenforc- 
inf the antidrug message. 

Community and church groups should: 

• Educate parents ai meetings or other functions 
about alcohol and other drug abuse. 

• Mobilize parents through informal discussions, 
door-to-door canvassing, and school meetings. 

• Contribute volunteers to chaperone student 
parties and other functions. 

Youth groups should: 

• Educate members abcuf 'he ± jers of alcohol 
and other drugs. 



f- or ihp I hild growing up tn 
^'md\ with u ihetrually 
depend': fit problem, the 
H'j" ,o adulthood IS 
freouentlv a minefield of 
inescapable dangers— vio- 
lence, neglect, physical 
abuse, imest. abandon- 
ment, poverty, di^'ort e, and 
the awful burden of trxing 
to parent their own parents 
— Shirley Coletit, 
Parental Awareness and 
Responstbtlttv 



Drug addu turn is a 
problem in the grammar 
s< hools in all parts of the 
Stale The \ifungest lase 
we have in treatment in 
fllinots /V an H-vear-old 
M ith a full-blown adJtciion 
That IS whv we believe that 
we lan't wait until kids get 
into high SI hool We have 
to start in hruiergarien We 
have to start as won as we 
gel them 

—Emma Rf ^mond, Illinois 
Dei artment uf AUoholism 
and Substatu e Abuse 



Ihe name Ope^a^um 
Snowball means if I have a 
positive influeme on \ou 
and \'ou have a positive 
influeme on someone else, 
that's ihe snowball effeit 
that keeps on rolling 
—Ronald Bean, Student 
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• Sponsor "Just Say 1 ^o" progiams. 

• Provide student leadership fc antidrug programs 
in sch 

Busi. ^crs should: 

• Spt <tn schools about the effects of alcohol and 
other gs on prospective employment. 

^ Provide incentives for students to particij. i 
drug-prevention programs and to lead drug-fi 
lives. 

• Help schools obtain drug-prevention curriculum 
miterials. (See Appendix IIJ.) 

• liducate em;»loyees about alcohol and other 
drugs so they can be good role models for their 
children. 

• Disseminate information on drug pre vention 

• Sponsor drug-frre activities for young people. 
Some businesses are devoted to treating and 
rehabilitating young substance abusers by teaching 
them occupational skills and heaUhy values at the 
same time. 

• In conjunction with government agf cies, 
develop public ser ice announcements on drug 
prevention. 

Government agencies should: 

• Develop and enforce State and local policies to 
keep drugs and drug paraphernalia away from 
schoolchildren. As an aid, the Drug Enforcement 
Adminisiration has developed the Model State 
Drug Paraphernalia Act that has been adopted, at 
least in part, by 39 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

• Disseminate information on drug abuse Expand 
mailing lists to reach a wider range of public and 
private sector organizations and individuals. 

Law enforcement agencies should: 

• Work with school personnel, parent ^voups, and 
student representatives to develop procedures for 
enforcing antidrug policies, securing the premises 
to stop the sale of drugs, and generally improving 
security on can" i.^^ 

• Have a positive role model deliver the antidrug 
message to younger children. Project DAR^ (Drug 



UtUil w" get Mows and 
Dads out of denial, / am 
afraid th( t we're goinf^ to 
( ontinue :o lose the war on 
drufis bee ause I ftrml\ 
believe that we must 
apfoai h the problem in 
our homes with educated, 
informed parents who are 
willing to take a step and 
sa\ '^No" to their (hildren 
hefort their children have 
to \a\ "No" to drugs 
—Shirlex Coletti. 
Parental Awareness and 
Re spOnsihilitx 



I hi p( rso)} whn fj)c\t'tit\ 
(h ui^ fdiii ati<mt\ ke\ in the 
w as that It s at < cptedtn the 
\(hooi s\ stem I he 
mcssiugcr IS the message 
Rcgina Hinenkott, C L 
Mendez foundation Im 
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Abuse Resistance Education) in Los Angeles uses 
specially selected and trained law enforcement 
officers in elementary and junior high schools to 
teach children to say "No'' to drugs, manage stress, 
reduce pro-drug media messages, and develop 
other skills to keep them drug free. Both the 
Departments of Education and Justice support this 
program and have developed sites in several cities 
and States to replicate the Los Angeles success. 

• Work cooperatively with U.S. Attorneys on 
enforcement of the "School Yard Statute,"^'' a new 
law that makes the selling of drugs within 1,000 
feet of the property of any elementarv or «**condary 
school a special Federal offense, subject to 
penalties at least double those normally applied. 

The war against alcohol and other drugs must be 
waged on many fronts. Neitht^r government, law 
enforcement, schools, nor the medical profession 
can do it alone. By joining forces to capitalize on 
the diverse talents, resources, and opportunities 
ihat exist in every community, v/e can help children 
remain sate from the perils of substance abuse and 
help put an end to this deadly scourge. 



Examples! 



Operation Snowball is a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to preventing diaig and alcohol abuse among young people, by 
using the positive influence of one person on another, thereby creating a 
snowball effect. The program sponsors weekend retreats in which high 
school students, staff, parents, and student volunteers learn about the 
problems and risks associated with substance abuse, and techniques on how 
to share this information with others. 

George Washington Preparatory High School in 

Los Angeles requires every i^tudcnt and pai'ent to sign a contract to uphold 
school standards. These standards include prohibition of use, sale, or 
possession of illegal drugs or alcohol on school premises. Violation of these 
standards will lead to parent conferences and possible suspension. 

The Boston Celtics are sponsoring an antidrug 
competition among secondary schools in Massachusetts to encourage 
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schools to impiement a variety of drug-prevention activities. The winning 
schools will have a Celtics game dedicated to them, v/ill be visited by Celtics 
players, and be eligible for $5,000 worth of drug abuse education grants. 

The Connecticut Toyota Dealers Association has 

developed two public service announcements for preventing youths from 
driving while drunk. They also paid for air time to ensure the announcements 
were shown at times when youths most often watch television. 

Operation SPECDA (School Program to Educate 
and Control Drug Abuse) is a cooperative program of the New York City 
Board of Education and the police department. It operates in 154 schools, 
serving students and their parents from kindergarten through grade 12. 
SPECDA has two aims: education and enforcement. Police help provide 
classes and presentations on drug abuse in the schools. At the same time, 
they concentrate enforcement efforts within a two-block radius of schools 
to create a drug freecorridor for students. Police have made 12,355 arresf*; 
to date, 61 percent in the vicinity of elementary schools. In addition, they 
have seized narcotics valued at more than $2.7 million, as well as seizing 
$1.3 million in cash, and 231 firearms. 

Drug Freeand Proud To Be. In April 1986, President 
Reagan challenged Boys Clubs of America to sign up 1 million boy.> and 
girls who wouldpledge to remain drug free. In response to this challenge. 
Boys Clubs of America created a national program, ''Drug Free and Proud 
To Be." This program will not only si^.i up the 1 million boys and girls, 
but will also provide them with alternatives to drug usage, using positive 
peer pressure and self-esteem building techniques. Local Boys and Girls 
Clubs will helpchange the attitudes of America\s youth. In Septembt r 1987, 
President Reagan will be presented with the 1 million signatures. 



Prevention and Awareness Recommendation 4: 

Every new parent should be offered the opportunity to be 
educated in parenting skills. 



More c hildren are abused m the home at the 
hands of parents and other caretakers than 
anyv/nere else.^^^ 



EMC 



An alarming number of children suffer serious 
injuries each year in abusive or neglectful situa 
tions. Many of these situations occur simply 
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because parents are unaware of potential dangers to 
their children. While there is no single way to 
parent, there are many ways in which parents can 
seriously harm iheir children. Physical abuse is 
certainly the most obvious. But often the unseen 
scars are thz most damaging. Sexual, emotional, 
£.nd verbal abuse, as well as child neglect can be 
traumatic to children. A significant number of 
childhood injuries could be prevented if all parents 
possessed basic skills and knowledge about 
parenting. 

Parenting is demanding. It is harder when coupled 
with such pressures as single parenting, two-career 
families, unemployment, and low income. Despite 
the challenge of parenting and its implications for 
the health and security of future generations, most 
people approach childrearing with little or no 
formal preparation or training. 

Existing parenting educati^ n tends to be limited, 
either in scope or reach. Courses in infant care 
generally do not prepare parents to anticipate the 
normal phases of child development or to cope with 
the normal, yet sometimes exasperating, behaviors 
they will observe as their children grow. Courses 
for new parents do not always reach teenage 
parents, who may be unaware of the respo jsibilities 
of parenthood. Too often, parenting courses attract 
people who are already motivateo to learn about 
parenting and do not reach those who are most in 
need. 

Because virtually every young person is a prospec- 
tive parent, comprehensive parenting education 
should be available for all youngsters. There are 
several ways to achieve this: 

• Incorporate parenting education into the g^^.-^erai 
high school health curriculum. Such early outreach 
is important because young parents are especially 
high-risk for abusing or neglecting their children.- ' 
This training need not be complex, lengthy, or 
expensive, and there are existing cumcula geared 
to this population that can be adapted or modified 
as needed. 

• Offer parenting information to the community in 
general through local schools. The curriculum 
should cover all parenting issues, from birth to the 
time the child moves away from home. 



7< 



The major soune ofihild 
abuse /\ deficits in child- 
parenting skdls We tan 
call It ah ohohsm, >v<' 
(an (.all it inseiu.m, 
we can call it all kinds of 
names But the fact is it's 
basically this deficit in 
(hdd-parenting skills 
—Deteitive Ruhard 
Oiitnm, Boulder County 
Sheriff s Department 



I realh think it would be 
wonderful if schools would 
also take on parenting 
programs as part of their 
responsibility So rmin\ 
tmu we see verbal abuse 
and physical abuse simply 
bei ause parents don't know 
how to deal with their 
anf^er. frustration, arui 
time limitations And often 
in those cases, simply 
knowing different 
parenting prac tu es. 
knowing different ways of 
handling yourself , can 
alleviate the problem 
— Anne Cohn, National 
Committee for Prevention 
of Child Abuse 
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• Distribute parenting tips through centers of 
family activity, such as churches, day-care centers, 
and the workplace Private sector sponsors could 
support other outreach methods with brochures, 
lectures, or news articles on parenting. 

• Educate parents before mothers are discharged 
from hospitals. At a minimum, hospitals and local 
health clinics should provide basic parenting 
information to a" parents and introduce them to 
community groups and organizations that can help. 
Many hospitals offer specialized courses for parents 
of children with special needs, and some have 
instituted intensive educational programs for 
parents who have abuseo th.:. children or placed 
their children at risk. 

• Sponsor special support groups, telephone 
hotlines, or chapters of Parents Anonymous for 
abusive or potentially abusive parents. 

Good parenting is the front line in the fight against 
child victimization. Every community should 
provide basic parenting education and support to its 
young aduUs. 



When parents hivent been 
taught, ne can't expect 
them to teach their own 
I hildren 

— Robert Smith, C't\ of 
Tampa Publu Safet\ 
Department 



Examples: 



Parental Stress Services (PSS). The objective of 
F5)5) IS to lower the incidence of child abuse and neglect in the Chicago 
metropolitan area through self-help programs of prevention, crisis interven- 
tion, and family advocacy. PSS is a volunteer agency tha* is conimitted to 
helping parents help themselves, and improving their relar..,„*n:DS with their 
children by replacing negative attitudes and actions with constructive 
methods of handling the normal stresses of parenting. Ths maior components 
of the program include weekly parent training classes; a primary preve.ition 
program offenng support groups and information services for first-time 
parents; and an outreach program which provides home visits by stall and 
volunteers to id.r.iiies in need of counseling and supp 

_ .. . Mount Sinai Medical Center. Mount Sinai s 

Pediatric Ecology Unit in Chicago is designed to consider all aspects of the 
environment that affect children and their families, recognizing that caring 
for maltreated children requires an interdisciplinary approach. The Pediatric 
Ecology Unit provides assessment and short-term treatment for all forms of 
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abuse and neglect, nutritional and failure-to-thrive problems, problems that 
may arise with children in self-care, and parenting and custody issues. The 
staff provides guidance to parents on accident prevention ^nd management 
of discipline problems. Using videotapes and other tools, they attempt to 
teach parents how to nurture their children and to be more comfortable with 
rearing them. 

Children's K:^$pital National Medical Center. The 

Division of Child Protection at Children s Hospital National Medical Center 
in Washirgton, U.C., has established a satellite program for p^u'ents in 
southeast Washington. REACH (Resource Enhancement Activities for 
Communities and Hospitals) provides families with child development 
education and stress counseling services at the first indication of family 
stress. By addressing the problem in the community before the child arrives 
in the emergency room, the hospital hopes to prevent child abuse. 

Practical Patent Education. A group of Dallas 
businessmen, led by Joe Collins of Majestic Savings and Loan, pionee'*ed 
the idea of this parent training program. The $3 miUion joint venture is fully 
funded by business donations. The Piano School District developed the 
curriculum and supplies the teachers. The pr-jgram, offered at schools, 
churches, or other community facilities in the evening, teaches positive 
parenting skills to address and prevent family and individual problems. 

AVANCE. AVANCE is a family assistance and 
parenting program for low-income Hispanic families in San Antonio, Texas. 
As the program became recognized for its excellent family services, the 
Zale Foundation, which had provided the seed money, helped AVANCE 
develop other sources of funding so that they could become more self- 
sufficient. The curriculum emphasizes values that help children grow into 
healthy, happy, compete^., and independent individuals. AVANCE helps 
parents acquire positive self-concepts, strengthen their social support 
systems, and strengthen their bonds with their children. 

REACHS. Programs under REACHS (Regional 
Education and community Health Services, Inc.) that have promoted child 
safety iie the Natural Helpers and Latchkey Training Programs. Located in 
rural Campbell County, Tennessee, the Natural Helpers program uses a peer 
education process on potential or known child abusers. Natural Help)ers are 
unique m that they are trained paraprofessionals who go into the homes of 
the clients and offer objective support and training in positive parenting. 
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Prevention and Awareness Recommendation 5: 

Communities should establish interagency mechanisms to 
share information and coordinate c .'ild safety activities. 



In Miamil Dade County, Florida, dendrograms 
offer services to runaways ; four are shelters, 
the remainder are counseling programs. Even 
in smaller communities such as Huntsvillel 
Madison County, Alabama, 28 different 
programs provide services to child victims of 
sexual abuse. 



Protecting children is a complex task. As each new 
facet ot the child safety picture has come to light, 
agencies and organizations have developed new 
and more specialized services. The Partnership 
found a wide variety of child safety related 
programs operating in most communities. These 
programs, which are operated by Federal, State or 
local governments, the private nonprofit sector, and 
increasingly the business community, do not 
always communicate with each other. 

Without a common understanding of purpose and a 
means for sharing information, the many organiza- 
tions and agencies dealing with child safety issues 
may be unaware of the scope and depth of one 
another's services. As a result, some children in the 
community may not receive any services, while 
others have access to a wide range of services that 
may be conflicting or duplicative 

By bringing together representatives of organiza- 
tions involved in delivering services to and 
protecting children, many of these problems could 
be avoided. These organi/ations include social 
service, law enforcement, and justice agencies; 
schools; hospitals; busines> leaders; nonprofit 
professionals; and concerned citizens involved in 
delivering services and interested m protecting 
children. A coordinating body comprised of these 
gro'.ps would: 

• facilitate needs assessments to identify gaps m 
c<»rvices; 



We also strongh support 
cooperative ejfort\ As a 
husinew, we don t alwo\'\ 
have the liLXun of credimg 
new entities We are often 
fai ed with the need to 
streamline, to combine 
efforts, and to c ut 
overhead We believe this 
important ff^r nonprofits js 
well 

—Jane Prom an CS Wf SI 



I think It's ven important 
that \on applaud and 
rei o^mze those proyjams 
that are working 
ioopetati\el\, merging or 
networking u ith others so 
that vou don't ha\e solelx 
individual, mdi pendent 
efforts going on all over the 
plate thi need funding 
— Linda Tafoya, Adolph 
Coors Foundatum 
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• increase public awareness of the problem; 

• develop funding pnontics to avoid duplications; 

• recommend development of new or improved 
services; 

• promote understanding and communication 
betweer the various agencies; and 

• facilitate private sector support for legitimate, 
effective child safety programs. 

The impetus for a coordinating body can come from 
anywhere in the communit>. Elected officials, 
agency administrators, criminal justice executives, 
or concerned parents can be the driving force. 
Regardless of who initiates the new coalition of 
child-serving agencies, it is important that all 
paiticipants recognize it as the legitimate 
mechanism for coordinating programs and services. 
Such an organization can be effective in com- 
munities of all sizes. 

Coordinating mechanisms need not be complex to 
be effective. Simple sharing of information can 
lend focus and dirccMcn to child safety efforts and 
make the best use oi available resources. With 
dedication and determination from those concerned, 
these mechanisms can become the driving foice 
behind enhanced community services for children. 



The Conmil fumtions as a 
( oordimilmg hodx or a 
group that provides 
leadership, inspiration, 
support, and consist enc\ to 
child abuse p^-evention 
efforts m the Ci.'^^^go area 
— Nam \ Peterson. Greater 
Chicago Coum d for 
Prevention of C'ma Abuse 



Examples: 



Inter-Agency Council on Child Abuse and Neglect 
(ICAN). One of .he first and most comprehensive child safety organizations 
exists in Los Angeles. ICAN was established in 1977 after child-serving 
professionals realized that many child protecnon issues involve a variety of 
agencies, including medical, social service, law enforcement, and the 
courts. Among ICAN members are the directors of 2 1 agencies in Los 
Angeles County, including the Police and Sheriff's Departments, Health 
Services, Children's Services, the District Attorney ^s Office, and Superin- 
tendent of Schools. An Operations Committee, which meets monthly to 
oversee ICAN's dJly activities, is composed of representatives from the 
24-member agencies, as well as concerned citizens, business people, 
nonprofit service providers, and parents. 
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Child Ak...n ^""cago Council for the Prevention of 

Child Abuse serves as a coordinating body for and actively promotes 
public/pnvate partnership responses to child victimization prevention efforts 
in the Greater Chicago area. The Council provide a forum for agencv 

nt5!ff '° ^^^P ^'''"'^ of services andTdentify 

needs. The Council has five separate committees; School Issues, Public 
Awareness, Advocacy, Networking, and First Time Parents Each of the 
committees works closely with law enforcement, social service schook 
courts hospitals, and local service providers in developing and implem'^nt- 
ing solutions to problems. Ft ,i 



Prevention and Awareness Recommendation 6: 

Communities and schorls should involve youth in valuable 
and meaningful roles in programs that affect their well- 
being. 



There are so many kids that can really make a 
difference, and that want to make a difference, 
hut they are turned away, really and truly. 
That may surprise you. A lot of people think, 
"No, we just can't use kids." 
—Bobby Heard, Student 



Too often, communities ignore children as a source 
of solutions to such problems as criire and child 
safety. Yet young people are a remarkable source 
of energy, talent, and creativity. Many want to 
participate in their community and coninbute to 
solving problems that affect their lives and those of 
their friend- and rcimily. However, tor youths to be 
effectively involved, they must not be viewed 
simply as part of the problem, or as victims of the 
problem, but as a crucial part of the solution. 

Involving youths in the design and implementation 
of programs has many benefits: 

• It educates them about the issues. 

• It helps them to develop skills in negotiation 
decisionmaking, conflict resolution, ieadershio 
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Vi', tne \oun^ people, are 
},'ur most profitahU' 
ime*>tment\ 

- Mil hael Boyd. Student 
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ccx)peration, planning, communication, organiza- 
tion, and other tasks fundamental to productive 
adult life and citizenship. 

• It enhances self-respect, trust, productivity, and 
responsibility. 

• It instills a sense of commitment and respect 
toward authority figures. 

When inviting youth involvement in programs, 
adults should ensure that their participation will be 
meaningful and successful. Figurehead positions 
which afford high visibility, but little responsibility 
or authority, will be recognized for what :hey are. 
To ensure adequate youth representation, organiza- 
tions should seek a rich diversity of youthful 
participants: a rang? of ages, either sex, join:::, and 
loners, academically gifted, average or below 
average, well-behaved, rowdy, delinquent, and 
from all socioeconomic and ethnic groups. 

Schools, businesses, community organizations and 
agencies, youth centers and groups, churches, and 
police departments have all served as institutional 
hosts for child safety ventures. Here are some 
examples of productive ways young people are 
involved in these activities: 

Schools: 

^ High-school athletes counsel youfiger students 
about the dangers of alcohol and other drugs. 

• 5>tudents tutor younger children, strengthening 
their own skills as well as the children's. 

• Through "youth watch" and peer counseling 
programs, high school students help their col- 
lea^'^ues stay away from drugs, and reduce crime. 

• Require all students to perform a certain amount 
of community service (as is done in school systems 
in Athnta and New York) before they can graduate 
from high school. 

• Distributive Education Clubs (DECA) in high 
schools across the Nation provide public service 
education Campaigns on the costs and consequences 
of shoplifting. 

• At Houston Elementary School in Washington, 
D.C., 10- and 12-year-olds provide free "Operation 
ID" engraving tor senior citizen^. The children 
make new friends and get help with their homework 
in return. 



Uist year one of our 
students had run awaxjrot.x 
home, and no one knew 
where to find her, but she 
did co-^tact her (peer) Bif^ 
Sister 10 let h "r know where 
she was and mat she was 
okii\ This illustrates that 
sometimes students con 
help each other where, 
seeminglw no one else can 
— Joaquin All, Student 
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• As part of a law-related education program, 
students in St. Louis design, produce, and distribute 
crime prevention pamphlets to classmates and to 
the public. 

Community Agencies: 

• Teenagers escort elderly neighbors on errands, 
work in day-care centers, coach community sports 
clubs, and write and perform plays that tc ^ch 
children about personal safety. 

• In Oneida, New York, young people operate 
their own Youth Court through the family court 
probation office. 

• Centro de Orientacion y Servicios (Playa de 
Ponce, Puerto Rico) brings youth and shopping 
center owners together by having young people 
provide parking lot security for shof^rs, while 
they earn tips by carrying packages. 

• Texaa Youth in Action raised $10,000 in 2 
weeks for a drug abuse prevention rally 

• Under the Work for Wheels Program in Tampa, 
Florida, youths perforr mmunity service jobs 
such as cleaning, messenger duly, and clerical 
assistance. In return, children receive abandoned 
bicycles that have been repaired. 

Businesses: 

• Store owners get help in preventing shoplifting 
from the Dorchester Youth Collaborative in 
Massachusetts, which operates a community crime 
prevention network using junior citiztn patrols, 

• Southland Corporation (7-Elevens) !^;:/onsors a 
popular cable Chicago TV program "S >ck Hop 
With the Cops," which brings teens and local 
officers together to inform other teens about crime 
and drug abuse. 

Law Enforcement: 

• Teens help protect older or handicapped citizens, 
provide home security services for neighbors, help 
inform citizens about personal safety, and help 
prevent injuries in parks and recreation centers^. 

• Elementary and high school students work v tth 
police in Tucson to stage their own cnine prevention 
fair and to design competitions that promote child 
safety and crime prevention. 



/ he \onih i iin ('nl\ u\c tlwu 
know Inline If the oiipot- 
tunitn \un pn u ut U aluna 
opponnnitU K tlh u w til hi 

H't W tl\ to ('\f)tC\\ ()Ut 

( iifnihiliitcs 
- \fu iiuvl Siuih nt 



Veil )<trk Sfdtc /n\f fniwcii 
II law ( iilli il ViirtH ifHiti tn 
in Cj(n cnmu-ni B\ /9<V^' 
iltiu/uiitun: kuls must pet- 
fonn sunw ,ott of st'nu c 
iimltiu'kulshnvit Whtfhff 
!hi \ iiw \\<>fkit.i: in hospi- 
tals of ( hili/iihiiu- Jh'lti'fs, 
Of wiuiti'wt , thv\ lo\c It 

— link Ciilhinau Nutionul 
( nmv Pfc\ I niton Ci'um il 
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Youih Groups and Centers 

• Law Enforcement Explorers of the Boy Scouts 
of America are active in crime prevention effoils, 
including crowd control, marking property for 
identification, and searching for missing children 
Scouts are also involved in child fingerprinting and 
safety programs, refurbishing old houses and 
neighborhoods, and community beautification 
projects. 

• Aunt Martha s Youth Center in Forest Park, 
Illinois, involves youths in a theater troupe that 
performs plays dealing with teenage sexual 
concerns and other problems for adults as well as 
peers. 

Children and teens are a vast, yet virtually 
untapped, resource. Communities and schools that 
acknowledge their abilities, value their inputs, and 
encourage their meaningful participation in all 
aspects of community life, including crime 
prevention and child safety, will experience 
tangible improvements. 



Another Example: 



Texas Youth in Action (TYIA) is the youth arm of 
Texans' War on Drugs. It serves junior and senior high school youth of the 
State to involve as many students as possible in drug prevention. Reversing 
negative peer pressure and providing positive role models for younger 
students is its primary function. TYIA also serves as a network for students 
who are involved in prevention and provides the following services: (a) 
training for young people who want to become involved in prevention; (b) 
publishing TY/A News, the bimonthly newsletter for more than 2,500 
students and sponsors across the State, and (c) providing resources to 
students in the form of speakers, educational materials, and other student 
groups. 




Pter group ( ounselmg has 
asStsted students w getting 
good grades, giving them 
pride and dignity It has 
also helped them overcome 
obmcles whuh might 
negativelv have affected 
their lives 

—Shauneue Strauss, 
Student 
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Intel i'ention 

Children who are in danger deserve an immediate 
and professional response from agencies and 
institutions in the v^ommunity that oversee their 
safety and healthful development. Child-serving 
agencies and institutions must continually strive to 
provide ser\ ices lo all victimized children. To help 
these children in fte most meaningful, efficient 
way, child-servin > organizations must recognize the 
strong bond between child and caretaker that 
survives ong'^ing victimization, and must continue 
to explore creative and innovative ways to help 
troubled families and child victims overcome their 
painful experiences. Communities mi ,t a'-^ ^ 
recognize child victimization as a serious threat to 
our society and work together to interrupt what has 
become a cycle of violence. Children, the adults 
who abuse and exploit them, and the community 
at-larj»'\ ..^ed to know that crimes again.>t children 
will not be tole-ated. All offenders, regardless of 
their backgi- .j »s, must be held accountable for 
their actions. 



Intervention Recommendation 1: 

States and communities shou!d devebp cumprehenslve 
strategies for improved reporting and screening of child 
abuse and neglect cases. 



WhenJo'^eph Bellumx , parents were reported 
for child neglect, social workers failed to 
follow the case. When his mother was turned 
in for beatin}^ Joseph 2 months later, a ) yrker 
figured it was a hoax, Joseph Bellamy, now 16 
months old, is brain-damaged Jrom a series of 
savage shakings. 



Every year, hundreds of thousands of incidcnrs of 
child physical and sexual abu^e and neglect go 
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undetected and unreported. In many cases, these 
victims are abused over and over again. On t^'c other 
and, each year approximately 60 percent ot all 
cases investigated by child protection services are 
labeled as unfounded, which means that the 
investigator found insufficient evidence t'^ prove 
that abuse actually occurred. 

Because children are so vulnerable to abuse and 
neglect, and are generally not able to report the'-^ 
victimization, many professionals, including healtn 
providers, teachers, law enforcement officers, 
mental health workers, and social workers are 
required by law to report all suspected cas^s of 
abuse. Although generally not required by law, 
every member of the community must ccrisider 
himself or herself responsible for repoiting 
suspected incidents of abuse. The importaiice of 
such reporting is clear, and society has, in a few 
instances, reinforced these obligations by fining 
professionals for not reporting known or suspected 
cases. These efforts to make professionals and the 
public more aware of the need to protect children 
is applauded, as it will reduce the number of cases 
that go undetected . However, tuese efforts in ne 
ways nr.ay pose a problem. 

On one hand, failure to report leaves children 
without tnatment and vulnerable to further abuse, 
leaves their parents without help to correct the 
problem, and also leaves the offender f^ee to 
victimize again. Child abuse incidents tend to 
escalate in severity over time, and early reporting 
can , ,iake the difference between life and deatli. In 
1985, 1 ,000 children were killed in abusive/neglect 
ful situations.'' Between 35 and 50 percent had 
been previously reported. 

On the other hand, a certain degree ot over-report- 
ing is probably inevitable if we are to assure that 
those we suspect of abuse arc properiy investigated. 
Over-reporting further strains the already burdened 
law enforcement and child protection agencies, 
divckis attention from cases that need immediate 
action, and can cause unnecessary traunr.a to 
innocent families. 

Striking a balance that ensures protection of 
chil '.eu dt risk while avoiding unneco'^sary 
intrusions into the lives of nonabusivc families 



Our first thought w hen we 
think about c htld abuse is 
that It's someone else who 
aiu^es their children, not 
m ' or anxone I know We 
are often wrong 
— Kathy Howard, Friends 
of the Kempe National 
Center 



Of all the suspuious child 
deaths m Los \ngeles in 
1 984, 56 pe cent were 
under the age of I 
— Deanne Tilton La)S 
A :geles Ci)uvt\ Inter- 
^gen(\ Count d on Child 
Abuse and Neglect 



^ »*equires several interrelated steps for which 
gl^^ovcmmeni must accepi responsibility. 
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1 . Develop consensus at the local and State 
levels— since child abuse is within the province of 
State iaw — as to whal constitutes abuse Currently, 
many State 'aws contain vague statements as to 
what should be reported. Phrases such as "suspected 
abuse," "in danger of being abused," and "indi- 
cators of abuse" are not alw^^ys cai^fully explained. 
This often results in proiessionals apd the public 
reporting, situations that are found not to be 
abusive. This may je a special problem for 
professionals who are legally obligated to report, 
but are not clear on the acts that trigger their 
responsibility— especially if fines or jail terms 
accompany failure to report. States need to reass-ss 
their child abuse statutes to ensure that ail de ..n- 
tions and proscriptions regarding abuse and neglect 
are clear. (See Federal State, and Local Govern- 
ment Recommendation 2.) 

2. Educate the public and professionals alike on 
reporting responsibilities. As laws and policies are 
being reassessed and amended, the public needs to 
be ipade aware of these changes. States, local 
officials, and professionals involved in child safety 
have to iufoim -,itizens not only of the need tc 
report but also of the type of incidents to report. 
The accuracy of reports can be enhanced by clearer 
understanding of what is, and is not, child abust. 

3. Tram professionals whose responsibilities, 
include reporting and responding to potential abuse 
cases. Communities must ensure thai all those who 
have responsibility to investigate and inter\'ene in 
child abuse and negleci rases are properly trained 
Those who have responsibility to diagnose abuse 
need to be better trained in identifying abused 
children. Those who have responsibility to screen 
incoming calls need training on prioritizing cases 
for immediate investigation, and identifying which 
cases can be delayed, and which deserve less-intru- 
si v^e invo' /erner/. These intake staff members play 
an extremely important role in deciding which 
cases get what type of ser\ ice. Consideration 
should be given lo placing the most experienced 
workers m these positions rather than, as is usually 
the case, the least experienced. 

Even more important, u.ose persoi law 
enforcement and social services wi ^ actually 
conduct investigations require more thorough 



C ! nstophcr Su.^ipter max 
have been ni< knamed 
"lM(k\," but he just 
(ouldn't yet <i break Six 
times the Dterfield Biuuh 
bi)\ w'as taken to North 
Broward Medi< al Center's 
• mergeiu v room, where 
di tors s(ud he sujfered 
from colds and stomui h 
(i( hcs The seventh timv 
Lu(k\ was dead He was 
killed b\ a series of 
beatmf^s the doi tors ne\"r 
notued, a mtdual 
examiner determined 
—Sun Sentinel. 0(toher6. 
NH6 
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training. They should be trained in diverse matters 
specifically related to child abuse, such as proper 
investigation technique; role of investigator; rele- 
vant law; and impact of intervention on victim, 
family, and offender. Training for all professionals 
should begin early, in the academic setting, and 
continue on an inservice basis throughout the pro- 
fessional's career. To contain costs and assure 
interdisciplinary understanding, training should 
draw on cumulative expertise within the 
community: 

• Medical and mental health professionals should 
instruct personnel in other disciplines about the 
physical and behavioral signs of abuse and neglect. 

• Social workers should instruct professionals, 
such as teachers, about services available for 
troubled fanrnlie^ , how to request them, and how to 
report suspected child victimization. 

• Criminal justice personnel should help profes- 
sion?' ' in other fields to understand the legal 
aspects of abuse and reporting. 

Not only does sach cross-traimng enrich the 
knowledge of all professionals who work with 
children, it also enhances their ability to work 
together. The end result is better protection for 
children. 



Intervention Recommendation 2: 

Every community shuuid develop coordinated multidiscipii- 
nary procedures for responding *o child v ctimization. 



One child may expenerur 36 different inter- 
vie^vs for one report of child abuse . . One 
3 -year- old child had 52 different contacts with 
the system before he died (as a result of abuse). 
Not one of those contacts would have been 
cause foi any particular alarm. 
— Deanne Tilton, Los Angeles Inter-Agett.y 
Council on Child Abusj and Nci^lect 
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Allegations concerning abuse, neglect, and 
molestation and cases of runaway and missing 
children are submitted daily to law enforcement, 
social service, and mental health agencies. These 
agencies have the responsibility to conduct an 
investigation to determine the legitimacy of the 
report. Each agency, having different objectives, 
conducts its investigation to satisfy tho^e 
objectives. 

No matter what its particular objectiv , the 
investigation is a critical aspect of cnild victimiza- 
tion cases. If the investigation is deficient, the 
victim could be further traumatized and harmed. A 
careless investigation can also cause the offender 
never to be apprehended or convicted and thus 
allowed to roam free Or a person could be wrongly 
accused. 

In addition to reducing the risk of further harm to 
the child victim, the system must serve the best 
interests of the child, the child's family, and the 
community. As child victimization takes many 
fonns, it is difficult to articulate any one right 
approach or method for investigatmg these cases 
Regardless of the type of victimization, the 
Partnership concluded that all investigations 
concerning children must be based on a thorougl 
and thoughtful strategy which. 

(a) ensures that the child does not incur any 
additional trauma or injury; 

(b) protects the rights of the child victim, 

(c) is conducted in a timely, compreht"n.>ive, and 
thorough manner; and 

(d) fosters inter- and intra-agency cooperation 

(a) Ensures that the child doc^ «/>r inrur any 
additional trauma or injurx 

Victimized children can easily be revictimi/ed by 
the offender or by the system designed to he! , or 
both. Revictimization is a human error. It happens 
because those working with the child are improperly 
selected or trained on how to work compassionately 
with the child. Revictimization does not have to 
happen. It can be prevented. 

Preventing a child from being reabused means 
^eveloping procedures to ensure that the alleged 
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Our wstem vntimizt's the 
child ii^am and u}(am 
bei ause <tf the nature of the 
lourt expenenie and 
bei ause agem les ha\e nat 
hcKtme ufphsticated 
enough tit work together 
—Diane Prxoio, Trude 
Weishaupt Cimu 



In (Hit iomtnuni!\ \\c found 
ihtil till s\ sti m was the 
( hiid-\i( tun s wttt si enx m\ 
in additon to the tiauma 
that thi \ hati < Kjn'rienc fd 
fit th( hands of \ arums 
offendets man\ of whom 
wire parent figures, the\ 
wete n iraumafizi d or 
fe\utimi:ed h. the sxstem 
that we wen '^uttaiv, them 
thtou^h 

- Robert!, i Hud) Cramer, 
Madison Count\, Mabania 
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offender is separated from the child and other 
children until the court adjudicates the Cdse. In the 
case of children allegedly abused by a family 
member, visitation, if permitted by court, should 
be supervised. 

Revictimization by the systeni can best be prevented 
by training personnel to treai the victim with 
compassion. The number and length of interviews 
should be limited , be age-appropriate, be held in a 
suitable location , and be conducted by trained staff. 
In cases of child abuse, child sexual abuse and 
molestation, this can best be accomplished by 
multidisciplinary teams made up of representatives 
of such agencies as social service, mental health, 
and law enforcement. 

(h) Protects the rights of the child victim 

Too often, investigations involving child victims 
focus on the wishes the parent at the expense of 
the child. In many casc? the parents are attempting 
to protect the best interests of the child . Yet in some 
cases, especially custody cases where parents 
accuse each other of child a^use, the interests of 
the child victim are ignored as the child becomes a 
pawn in a vicious contest. Child victims may need 
an advocate in neglect cases where the parent may 
not be capable of caring for the child, and h- 
runaway cases where the parent is responsible for 
an intolerable home situation, or where parent and 
child can no longer communicate In these and 
similar cases, the rights of a child can best be 
protected through such programs as the Court 
Appointed Special Advocates (CASa) ?nd 
through the Guardians Ad Litem, which operate 
throughout the country. In each program an 
attoni'^y or a specially trained person is appointed 
to protect ♦^e interests of the victim, helping to 
ensure that the system does not lose sight of the 
child's welfare. While both of these programs have 
focused primarily on Family or Juvenile Cou<1 
proceedings, they are increasingly being used in 
criminal courts. The use of these advocates in the 
criminal courts is applauded and further expansion 
is highly recommended. (See Parents and Con- 
cerned Citizens Recommendation 3.) 
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(c) Is conducted in a timely, comprehensive, and 
thorough manner 

Child victimization cases should be investigated 
with the same standards of thoroughness and 
professionalism as cases involving adult victims. !n 
neglect and abuse cases, a timely investigation may 
facilitate removal of a child from a dangerous 
situation. The immediate investigation of a 
missing-children report may mean the difference 
between life and death. 

Investigators need to treat jases where children are 
pnmary witnesses much as they would cases with 
adult witnesses. They should always try to obtain 
corroborating evidence to buttress the case. If this 
is not possible they must work closely with 
prosecutors to ascertain whether the case could be 
prosecuted solely on the testimony of a child. 
Investigators need to bo aware that while children 
generally do not Ue abou* nD^tters such as abuse and 
molestation, some children :an be misled. Con- 
firmation of their ^tory is just as necessary as in 
cases involving adult victims 

(d) hosiers mter- and i '*ra-agency cooperation 

Typically, agencies responsible for investigating 
inci^^ ^ts of child victimization have not worked 
wen . ^gether. Each establishes its own — and 
oftentimes competing and conflicting — objectives 
and procedures for dealing with a case, and each 
views the othei with distnist and misunderstanding. 

This lack of inter-agency cooperation is often 
duplicated within the same agency Admini.^trativc 
design, coupled with intra-agency rivalries, prevent 
investigators at the same agency from sharing 
information In many loc aions, incidents such as 
deaths of children, mis.'>ing children, sexual 
exploitation, and pomogiaphy aie mvestigated by 
separate units within the sanic department In other 
agencies, sexual abuse ins.de a family and sexual 
abuse outside the family are investigated by 
different units 

Multiple processing of the same or similar incidents 
A'ithout coordination can Ic i to confusion, 
inefficient use of resources, and most important, 
to inadequate and inappropriate system responses. 
While each component of the child safety matrix 



There's no nd\iH(U \ for 
( h'lil 'ctims 

— 7/m Wheeler, Children \ 
Ci\il Ri^his Fund. Inc 
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has its own unique investigatory requirements, all 
agencies must cooperate with one another and share 
inforr..ation regarding cases. 

The multidisciplinary approach can help develop 
and maintain cooperation within agencies as well 
as between them. This cooperation will enhance the 
quality of services to all children, families, and 
communities. 

(See National Children's Advocacy Center, 
Appendix III.) 



An interdisiiphnan, 
approiu h to investigaticn 
and prosecution oj child 
abuse lases results in more 
ejfu lent and ejfectne 
prosecution, and it's also 
better for the children 
— Ann Goldfarb 
Kempe National Center 



Examples; 



National Children's Advocacy Center Program. 

This Center in Huntsville, Alabama, is a model, child-focused intervention 
program. The setting in a large ouse serves as a warm, nonthreatenmg 
environment where children who have been abused can come for interview- 
ing and ccunsehng by trained professionals who operate as a team. The 
house Itself is bright and appealing; furnished with a porch swing, toys, 
plants, and an aquarium, suggesting a caring environment. The several 
interviewing rooms are age-appropriate for younger and older children In 
addition to housing the five-member, full-time staff, the house has a 
conference room that serves as a neutral, central location where the 
professionals comprising the multidisciphnary team meet weekly to review 
cases presented by the Child Protective Services/law enforcement teams 

The Indianapolis Police Department has an 

excellent record in finding missing children In 1986, a total of 2,1 16 youth 
were reported as missing. 2,101 of the runaways were located as were all 
'^f the remaining . musing children The primary reason for mis excellent 
record is the high priority given to missing children. Parents are encouraged 
to report runaways as soon as possible Reports of missing children ire 
taken immediately; there is no waiting period. Officers serving on the 
runaway unit work closely with other youth-serving officials to determine 
the best placement for the youths after ihey have been located. 

The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges has developed (and its membeiship has approved) 73 recommenda- 
tions for ameliorating the problems of deprived children who require public 
custody and protection The report resulting from this effort — Deprived 
Children: A Judicial Response — provides a basis for review of State and 
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local practices, laws, and resources. The goal is to provide more effective 
and better-coordinated services for these ch/dren and their families. Copies 
of the report may be obtained from the National Council of Juvenile and 
Family Court Judges (see Appendix III) 



Intervention Recommendation 3: 

Every community should establish cooperative efforts to 
combat drug abuse and other crimes committed in or near 
schools. 



Among the 12J55 arrests made r.rar school 
property in conjunction with Nfw York City's 
School Program to Educate and Control Drug 
Abuse (SPECDA), 59 percent were felonies, 
34 percent tnisdemeanors, and 7 percent were 
other violations. Only 3 percent of those 
arrested were students. 

— Wilhelmina HoUiday, New York City Police 
Department 



The growing seventy of the problems confronting 
today's schools is unprecedented. This is reflected 
in a recent comparative study'** which indirated that 
m the !940's the major school disorder problems 
included talking, chewing gum, making noise, 
running in the hallways, getting out of turn in line, 
wearing improper clothes, and not putting paper in 
the wastebasket. Today, school problems mclude 
drug and alcohol abuse, pregnancy, suicide, rape, 

robbery, and assault Th's represents a frightening Zrn^Z^ur'u'hZiZn 
change in 40 years utui must bwker scnucs. 

Crime m and around schools has reac^hcd alarming to students 

levels. Every day, thousands of children are \athon Qmtumvs 

mugged, raped, assaulted, or robbed either v hile at 
school or on their way to or from school A 
majority of thefts against children and youth occur 
at school, and about one-fourth of all violent crimes 
committed against them occur there/' An estimated 

Er|c 91 
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525,000 attacks and robberies occur in an average 
month in public secondary schools/^ According to 
the National Parent Teachers Association, yearly 
replacement and repair costs resulting from school 
crime are estimated at :^600 million. 

In addition, drug use among youth has reached 
epidemic proportions. Many students find the 
street*: around schools, as weli as the schools 
themselves, open markets for the sale of drugs. 
Nearly two-thirds of America's teenagers have used 
illegal drugs before they finish high sc!iool. At least 
one-half of students using drugs buy them a^ 
school. One-third of high school seniors who 
smoke marijuana and two-thirds of those who use 
amphetamines do so at school. More troubling is 
the fact that children .are using drugs at younger 
ages. Students them*^clves identify drugs as a major 
problem among their classmates as eariy as the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades.^** 

Although there is no guaranteed method to reduce 
or prevent school cnme and drug abuse, ♦he 
Partnership has identified several outstanding 
examples of innovative, effective community wide 
strategies to make America's schools safe again. In 
every successful case examined, schools joined 
with such other **orces as law enforcement person- 
nel, teachers, students, parents, and businesses to 
address the problem. Communities and schools can 
achieve better and safer learning environments \ f 
they collaborate and combine resour'^es to develop 
anticrime and drug prevention strategies. 



Marijuana accounted for 
39 percent of arrests, 
coc aine for 36 percent, and 
heroin for 15 percent And 
that IS within, I must 
emphasize, a two-bloik 
radius of our schools And 
63 r- f-fent of the arrests 
were uround elementary 
sc hools 

—Wilhehnina Holliday, 
New York Cit\ Police 
Department 



Examples: 



SPECDA. New York City's Special Program to 
Educate and Control Drug Abuse rses police officers to teach stMdcnts, ages 
II and 12, to say ''No" to drugs Officers also piovide undercover 
surveillance of a two-block radius around 335 target schools to . to^^ drug 
distribution 

Project DARE. The DARE program in Los Angeles, 
California, operates in 405 schools, from kindergarten through grade 8 
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Police officers teach students to say ''No" to drugs and teach life skills to 
keep them drug free. DARE has improved students' attitudes about 
themselves, increased their sense of responsibility, and strengthened their 
resistance to drugs. This program was selected as a national model by the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA), and is being replicated all over the 
country. A *Trogram Brief that explains how other communities can 
implement this program is available from BJA. vSee Appendix III.) 

Safer Schools— Better Students Program. This is a 
federally supported experimental program based in Anaheim, California, 
Rockford, Illinois; and Jacksonville, Florida. It helps schools address both 
criminal incidents and disciplinary infractions and enlists the participation 
of parents, teachers, students, and iaw enforcement officials The program 
helps schools fight behavior and school problems through the use of incident 
reporting, crime analysis techniques, and resource teams 

School Resource Officer Prograir This program 
exists in many communities throughout the country. Most local versions are 
similar to the one that operates in Tampa, Florida. Every junior and senior 
high school in Tampa has a school resource officer. A certified uniformed 
officer, either from the sheriff's or police department, becomes part of the 
school facuhy. In addition to teaching crime- and abuse-prevention courses, 
the officer serves as a role model and counselor for the students. The 
officer's salary is split evenly between the school board and the city/county. 
This program has consistent support from parents, schools, and the 
community. 

Youth Crime Watch. This program operates in Dade 
County, Florida. Students are taught to observe and report crime in and 
around schools. Neighbors help watch schools after hours. The program, 
which involves thousands of youth, has resulted in a 26-percent reduction 
in school crime and a 47-pcrccnt decline in robberies. 

George Washington Preparatory High School. In 

this Los Angeles school, parents and other community representatives are 
involved in all levels of decisionmaking through school-community 
advisory committee.^. Absentee rates have dropped from 32 percent to 6 
percent, and graduation and college enrollment rates have risen dramatically. 

Mentor Pf'Ogram.This law-related educ tion (LRE) 
program pairs New York City law fiiTns with public high schools. Firms 
adopt schools, working closely with classes of 20 to 30 students. The 
program helps students recog Mze the impact of the l^w on their lives, 
increases awareness of their rights and responsibilities, and increases their 
knowl<"dge and appreciation of the legal system. 

National Schoci Safety Center. This Los Angeles 
center encourages establishment of »..ter-agency partnerships among 
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schools, law enforcement agencies, and others, to promote school safety. 
Excellent resources are available including directories of effective child 
safety p'-^grams, films, a news journal, and numerous other publications. 

National School Boards Association. A comprehen- 
sive manual published by the National School Boards Association describes 
more than 45 schooi-based programs and lists more than 100 resources. 

American Federation of Teachers. The January 
1986 edition of Inside Your School, the American Federation of Teachers' 
monthly video series, focused on problems facing today's students. They 
include peer and parent pressure, alcohol and other drug abuse, and teenage 
suicide. The tape highlights effective programs around the country. 



Intervention Recommendation 4: 

Sanctions against those who victimize children must be 
designed to reflect society's intolerance of the act and 
should be commensurate with the harm done the victim. 



Theodore Frank raped my baby Amy, despite 
the fact that she was only 2^/2-years-old. He 
sodomized her repeatedly. He mutilated her 
body with his knife. He strangled her. He held 
her submerged in icy water. He viciously 
ripped her nipples out of her flesh with 
vice-grip pliers. These were jusi some of the 
atrocities committed by the ''reformed'* child 
molester — a man plea-bargained into Atasca- 
dero State hospital and released a year early, 
because he was a model patient. 
— Patti Linebaugh, Society's League Against 
Molestation 



When a child is the victim of a crime, the justice 
system has tended to view and respond to the crime 
as if it is somehow a less serious offense than when 
an adult is victimized. Whether from a concern that 
we not destroy the family, that we must minimize 
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the damage or trauma ro the child, or that we seek 
to help the offender (who may have been a 
respected member of the community), or even from 
the mistaken belief that children do not generally 
suffer long-term damage as a result of victimization, 
we seem to minimize or ignore the actual present 
and future harm done to the child. When looking 
at many forms of child victimization, especially 
sexual abuse, there has been a tendency to view the 
offender as mentally ill; hence punishment would 
be inappropriate. The overall resuU ha^ been that 
crimes against children are rarely treated as 
seriously as crimes against adults. The age of the 
victim should not lessen society's response to 
crime. Unfortunately, and incomprehensibly, it 
does. 

A recent study sponsored by rhe National Institute 
of Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, found that 
while little or no difference^ exist between the 
range of penalties that could be imposed against 
those who victimize children and those who 
victimize adults, there were great differences in the 
actual sentencing for similar crimes.^" Incarceration 
was imposed in 69 percent of child sexual abuse 
cases, compared to 89 percent of comparable cases 
involving adult victims. The majority of sentences 
in child victim cases were for less than 1 year, with 
one-third for fewer than 6 months. In v^omparable 
cases involving adult victims, 77 percent were for 
more than 1 year, and 40 percent were for more 
than 10 years. Probation was imposed more than 
twice as often in cases involving children than those 
involving adults. Most sex abusers were charged 
with felonies, and while 70 percent pled guilty, it 
was often to a misdemeanor charge as a result of a 
plea bargain. Although inadequate statistics exis( to 
present a de nUve picture, anecdotal information 
indicates that ihe situation is not very different for 
other crimes against children. 

In consideririg this issue, the Partnership identified 
no rationale nor body of opinion to suppon this 
disparity in society's application of sanctions. 
Indeed, the Pannership was repeatedly exposec to 
evidence that sexual abuse, physical abuse, violent 
crime, and exploitation can cause incalculable harm 
to the child victim, his or her family, and even :o 
entire conimuni^'^s. Further, the pain and trauma 
of this victimization can last a lifetime, and may 



The values of soctefx and 
the seriousness with which 
u e hold them are measured 
by the penalty m posed 
when these values are 
violattd B\ this standard, 
we have not held our 
children m ver\ high 
regard 

— Lois Haight Herrington, 
Partnership Member 
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ultimately manifest itself in self-destructive 
behavior (such as drug abuse, prostitution, or 
suicidej or in future violent crimes. While we have 
known for some time that those who abuse their 
own or other children often have experienced abuse 
in their own childhoods, it is also beccming clear 
that some of the worst criminals in our midst, such 
as serial murderers and rapists, were seriously 
victimized as children. Accordingly, the Partner- 
ship believes that the actual damage to the 
individual victim as well as to society at large 
clearly requires responses to, and sanctions of, 
offenders commensurate with this damage. Yet the 
process of determining appropriate response and 
sanctions is not always simple. 

Cases involving intra-family victimization must be 
considered separately from extra-familial incidents. 
While the protection of the child must be the first 
priority, the importance of maintaining the family 
structure should be recognized. In such cases, 
response may involve closely supervised counseling 
or therapeutic assistance made mandatory by the 
threat of further criminal justice sanction if the 
offender reabuses a child or fails to tollow the 
dictates of the court. Successful treatment has been 
effective in many such situations. When the 
seriousness of the crime warrants incarceration, as 
well as treatment, judges may use alternative 
sentencing such as weekend or evening incarcera- 
tion to punish the offender while still permitting 
him to work and support the family. ''No-contact 
orders," which keep the offender away from the 
victim, may also be imposed for the length of the 
sentence and must be rigorously enforced. 

Where nonfamily members victimize children, the 
issues may seem less complex, since the need to 
hold the offendc*- accou. able for his or her conduct 
is not tempered by *^ importance of holding the 
family together. Offenders should be responsible 
for restitution of the monetary costs of the crime to 
the victim's family, including the costs of treatment 
for the child victim. As recommended by the 
Attorney General's Task Force on Family Violence, 
whenever a judge fails to include such an order, he 
or she should state the reason for not doing so on 
the record.'*' Incarceration is important not only as 
a sanction and to reflect society's intolerance of 
child victimization, but also to incapacitate the 



The mam thing that would 
make things better for kids 
like me is to punish the 
people who hurt us 
— Child victim 



I ha\e three children who 
have been vu timizeu over 
man\ xears h\ man\ 
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able to get their hands on 
other children 
— Mar\ Codtanne, Parent 
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offender and protect other victims. Despite the 
importance of incarceration, it is clear that in all 
but the most serious of crimes against children, the 
offender will ultimately return to society. Accord- 
ingly, strategics to treat offenders should continue 
to be developed and tested, but they should take 
place along with, and not instead of, incarceration. 

The responsibility to protect children by sanctioning 
those who harm them is fundamental to all other 
efforts to prevent crimes against children. All the 
prevention and awareness efforts designed to 
promote child safety both by government and by 
private organizations will fail unless those who 
victimize children are punished in a manner that 
adequately reflects society's strong disapproval. 
For too long, society has failed to disapprove in a 
consistent and serious way, and we are paying a 
terrible price. Only when prosecutors demand, and 
judges impose, sanctions reflecting the damage 
done to children's lives and society's values, is 
society protecting both its present and its future. 



Vol un tan programs don't 
Hork 'or st'x ojfender\ 
hetouse the\ don't admit 
that thex did it Ydu need 
the threat of imonvration 
— Diane Priolo, 1 rude 
Weishaupt Clmu 



Too often we reh upon the 
( ourts in terms of what the\ 
have allowed in the past 
rather than w hat the t ourts 
f an do m the present or 
future 

~Hillar\ Levine. Greater 
Chuas^^ Count il for 
Prevention of Child Abuse 
and Neglei t 



Exfimple: 



Adam Waish Child Resource Center. A study 
conducted by the Center in Broward County, Florida, revealed that child 
molesters received fc i ^^horter sentences than allowed by law; that offenders 
in a third of the casts A^ere plea bargained; judges granted "withheld 
adjudications" which meant they goi probation but no determination of guilt 
on their record; guardians ad litem for children were not being appointed 
in criminal cases as required by law; numerous continuances were given to 
lawyers in child abuse cases; and other examples of the court system's 
insensitivity to child victims. The Center's efforts .v,^ to a subsequent 
investigation, and a county grand jury recommended changes to improve 
handling of child abuse cases, several being the same recommendations the 
court-watching study had recommended 
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Intervention Recommendation 5: 

Prosecutors have a role to play in every reported case of 
child victimization; even those that are determined to be 
inappropriate for prosecution. 



There are those who argue that child abuse 
cases should not he brought to court. To them 
we say that we are not willing to excuse a crime 
because the victim is a child. One can properly 
argue that children are entitled to more 
protection from the legal system than adults. 
They are certainly entitled to equal protection, 
—James Shine, National District Attorneys* 
Association 



Only a small percentage of child victimization 
cases brought to the attention of law enforcement 
officials are, in fact, formally prosecuted as 
charged. In a majority of the cases, prosecutors and 
law enforcement officials find that such factors as 
having a prcverbal child victim, little or no 
corroborating evidence, or a "pillar of the commu- 
nity" as the alleged adult offender, often cause 
them to eithci drop the charges or plea bargain tlieni 
so low that it is not recvgnizable that a serious 
crime has been committed against a child, and 
subsequently the penalty is not commensurate with 
the crime committed. 

The Partnership feels very strongly that no one 
should be able to escape all responsibility for child 
abuse or molestation solely because the victim is 
too young, inarticulate, or immature to testify in 
court We recognize that these are indeed difticult 
cases to prosecute, yet many steps can and should 
be taken to both enhance them and make the entire 
process, fiom investigation through court proceed- 
ings, more successful and less traumatic 

To accomplish these ends, prosecutors must. 

• Ensure that the victim is not further victimized 
by the system This can be done through a vaiiety 
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of special mechanisms, such as videotapmg a 
child's testimony, using anatomically correct dolls, 
limiting continuances, and limiting the alleged 
offender's access to the victim which helps to 
ensure the child is not victimized again, while not 
violating the defendant's rights/^ 

• Cooperate with other parties interested in the 
case. The decision to prosecuie is but one aspect of 
a child abuse case (see Intervention Recommenda- 
tion 4). The prosecutor must take the concerns and 
needs ot other professionals, such as child protec- 
tion workers, mental health and educational 
officials, into consideration before making a 
decision to proceed 

• Eliminate rules on accepting child victimization 
cases based primarily upon some arbitrary age of 
the victim. For example, some offices base 
prosecution primarily on whether the child is at 
least 7 yeais of age All cases should be investigated 
thoroughly enough to determine whether a child 
can effectively relate what happened, even if she or 
he IS only 3 years old, or younger. This ability to 
communicate shoulil still be just one of many 
factors considered along with all other evidence. 

• Inform parents and/or guardians of action they 
are taking, or not taking, and the reasons therefor 
(unless a parent or guardian is a suspect, and proper 
case handling dictates otherwise) 

• Explore the possibility of using criminal 
information or evidence obtained during the 
criminal investigation in other judicial settings such 
as family/juvenile court proceedings 

• Exploic the possibility of using information in 
nonjudicial forums >uch as with lice >ing 
authoiities and professional groups 

Children must be protected. The prosecution of 
offenders is a crucial means of fulfilling this goaL 
However, in those many cases where appropriate 
investigative and victim/family support procedures 
have been followed, yet prosecution is still not 
realistic, other steps can be taken to protect children 
and society. Prosecutors should lead in taking these 
steps and forging cooperation with other agencies 
to include release of !nfomiation they have gathered 
in good faith for protecting children from offenders, 
in as full and just a manner as the law allows 
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Recommendations for Parents and Concerned Citizens 

I. Parents should become more aware of child safety issues and ot their 
responsibilities to protect children. 

2 Parents should become more aware of the movies, television sho\v>, 
music, and print media that interest their children and, where they deem 
necessary, take action 

3. Individuals should become activelv inwiivod in organizations and 
activities designed to help \outh 

4. Children should he encouraged to seek help when thev cxiieriencc 
problem^ 
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Protecting children from victimization is far too 
important to delegate solely to government 
agencies, schools, churches, and other public and 
private sector organizations Parents have the 
immediate responsibility to shield their own 
children from harm. But every member of society 
has a role to play in making society safer. 

Community volunteers help child-serving organiza- 
tions in many ways. Indeed, some of these 
programs would not exist if it were not for the 
limitless energy and dedication of volunteers. In 
return, volunteers find working with and for 
children immeasurably rewarding. 

Not everyone has the resources, time, or energy to 
individually tackle a problem but everyone, 
regardless of background, education, or training 
has something to offer. Everyone can join in the 
battle to prevent child victimization The only 
barriers to involvement are human ones that can 
easily be overcome with imagmation and de>i 



Parents and Concerned Citizens Recommendation 1: 

Parents should become more aware off child saffety issues 
and off their responsibilities to protect children. 



Each year, nearly 2 million children i 
ieported as being abused and neglected An 
overwhelming majority of the abuse and 
neglect occurs in the home,^^ 



Child safety bcgms at home — and with good 
reason ' lome should be a place where children can 
feel sate, and it is the responsibility of parents to 
provide this sanctuary But the sad truth is that the 
home is where hundreds of thousands of children 
fall victim to abuse and ne^zlect. 



All but a very small share of parents are genuinely 
concemed for their children's health and well- 
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out (hlldrcn nci'd is iitnnl 
famiUvs 

— f-ttthcr Bruic Riucr, 
Covenant House 
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being. But a parent's lack of knowledge about child 
care can have disastrous consequences. Infants can 
become brain damaged when shaken hard. Children 
left in unsupervised homes are especially vulnerable 
to intruders and child molesters. Some teenagers, 
unable to cope with the pressures of grov/ing up, 
are drawn to self-destructive behaviors such as drug 
abuse, criminal activity, or suicide. 

A lot of these injuries to children are preventable 
Many incidents that result in harm to children occur 
simply because parents are unaware of the potential 
danger; they should learn more about protecting 
their children 

Parents should. 

• Become more aware of the wide range of threats 
to their children's safety, both within the home and 
in the larger community Many community groups, 
private nonprofit organizations, and governmental 
agencie>, provide materials and educational 
programs on child safety issues for parents (See 
Appendix IV, also see Pre\ention and Awareness 
Recommendation 4 ) 

• Teach their children to protect themselves They 
should not rely on programs offered by schools ar»d 
youth serving organizations as their children's sole 
source of information. Rather, parents should learn 
about the contents of these programs so they can 
reinforce what their children have learned . Parents 
can obtain instructional materials that are expressly 
designed for this pu.^nose (See Appendix IV ) 

• Be aware of the messages their own acuons 
convey. Telling childre*n to stay away from alcohol 
and other drugs is ineffective when these children 
sec their parents under the influence of any of these 
drugs. Telling children to resolve problems by 
talking, not fighting, is equally ineffective when 
domestic arguments erupt in violence Children of 
all agc> are quick to recognize inconsistencies in 
what their parents say -And do 

• Be alert for signs of trouble in their children and, 
when they suspect a problem, be prepared to take 
corrective actions Sometimes clues are subtle, 
sometiiiics obviou.>. Parents must be sensitive to 
their children's normal moods and responses, so 
they can identify those that are unusual. Too many 



And V) ^top tfW bruhdizatum 
(>i children we must get 
word to the parents that 
there ate places l^ey (an 
^o Jor help hcffire the\ 
transgress too badh 
- I mda Ga\ le Whiie f-irst 
I ad\ of Texas 



ft s not eos\ being a 
parent i'tider the best of 
( in ion St am es. being c 
parent is a diffuult job 
- Mar \iaret Haa s Steifel 
Sh olaus & Compa/n, Im 



Wi ha\e a resporisihiht\ /*• 
he role models for our 
i hildrcn We < an t sa\ one 
thm^ and do something else 
(yur seises K'ds know when 
SVC walk the w a(k as well as 
talk the talk 

— I mtnu Redmond. Illinois 
Department of Ahohclism 
utul Suhstant v Abuse 
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parents fail to recognize the signs of drug abuse, 
sexu; 1 abuse, or depression in their own children. 
These children may be irrevocably damaged by 
their parents' failure to acknowledge their victimi- 
zation and to seek help before the problems 
escalate. 

• Recognize their own abusive behavior toward 
their children and seek help. Parents Anonymous, 
Al-Anon, Parents United, and other similar 
programs have well established and effective 
therapeutic programs in most communities. All 
these programs operate in a confidential atmos- 
phere. Receiving help is infinitely preferable to 
trying to live out problems likely to get worse. Most 
problems faced by children or their parents can be 
resolved if the problem is brought to someone's 
attention. 

• Get involved in their children's school and 
community activities and in the work of youth 
organizations. (See Private Nonprofit Recommen- 
dation I.) The more that parents interact with 
children — their own and others — the better they 
can foresee problems and threats, identify solutions, 
and protect their own and other children. Perhaps 
the greatest benefit, however, is the children's 

appreciation for their parents' concern. Simply o\era^e length ofume 

knowing that his or her parent truly care^ mav be ''-'^'^-".'^^'^^'wmW^^^^ 

„ u-i^»7 » » 1 1 r ' in drills before the parents 

a child s strongest personal defense against through all their dema}, 

victimization. ami before the\ an ept the 



, . ^ , . , ,j . . . fiii t that there' \ a drui* 

Listen to their children and believe what they tell problem m then home not 

them. Because of the difficulty children h ave in '^'^^^^ \ears 

relating these problems, they may taik about the ~shirh\ Coietti. 

situation indirectly, never referring directK to the f'j^rentai A^uIreness and 

•J » i_ ^11 • ^ . . fie\pon\njiht\ 

incident, but rather hinting at something that has 
made them uncomfortable Because of the difficulty 
p^.rents ha^^ m believing that someone wc uld harm 
their child, or perversity of activities the child 
was forced to engage in, they may deny the 
possibility that the child has been threateiiLii or 
injured in some way. Parents must be alert to their 
childrei/s subtle hints and changes in behavior and 
not automatically discount them. A parent's 
supportive response to the problem can have 
significant positive impact on the chikKs recovery 
process. 
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Examples: 



Parents Awareness and Responsibility (PAR). 

PAR, founded in 197 1 , has developed the longest and most comprehensive 
nonprofit program of drug and alcohol abuse prevention, education, and 
treatment services in the Stateof Florida, serving more than 26,000 people 
each year. PAR offers more than a dozen programs which are uniquely 
designed to assist different age groups with substance-related problems. 
PAR provides treatment for children with drug and alcohol addictions, as 
well as education and referral services for the parents of these children. 
PAR also provides services, including therapeutic day care, for children of 
drug and alcohol dependent parents. PAR offers parenting training, 
education, and counseling services for chemically dependent parents. 

Parents Anonymous (PA). PA is an international 
nonprofit organi/.ation of parents, children, and family-care professionals 
who have joined together to find answers to the problems of child abuse. 
PA provides self-help treatment to parents who have physically abused their 
children, or fear they are capable of abusing their children. PA paients work 
in support groups, under the guidance of a mental health care professional, 
to deal with the difficulties and frustrations of child rearing and to prevent 
abusive behavior. In addition to group services, PA sponsors a national, 
toll-free hotline, 800-421-0353, for crisis help and referral to local support 
groups, technical assistance to community volunteers, and printed matenals 
to increase commmunity awareness through public education. 

National Federation of Parents for Drug-Free Youth 
(MFP).NFP is a nonprofit organization committed to raising a generation of 
drug-free youth Its principal objective i!s to assist in the formation and 
support of local parent and yout*^ groups in communities across America to 
eliminate drug and alcohol use among youth. NFP's programs and activities 
are coordinated from its national headquarters in Washington, D.C., and 
implemented by volunteers at the local level. NFP sponsors a toll-free 
national help line, 800-554-KIDS, underwritten by E.F. Hutton and 
Company, Inc. 
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Parents and Concerned Citizens Recommendation 2: 

Parents should become more aware of the movies, televi- 
sion shows, music, and print media that interest their 
children and, where they deem necessary, take action. 



/ met a girl named Nicki. I guess you could say 
she was a sex fiend. I met her in a hotel lobby 
masturbating with a magazine. 
—Prince, lyrics of song "Darling Nicki" 
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Increasingly, the information that shapes children^ 
views of the world, their values, and their hopes 
and ambitions, comes from the media. Unfortu- 
nately, attitudes and behaviors that were socially 
repugnant 20 or 30 years ago are today widely 
accepted by the media and seldom questioned 
Sexually explicit themes, in particular, pervade 
modem society. A relatively small category of rock 
music known as "heavy metal" glorifies virtually 
every subject that is taboo, repulsive, and in many 
cases, illegal. Among them are drug abuse, sexual 
exploitation, incest, Satanism, suicide, sado- 
masochism, and physical violence. Reinforcing the 
themes that resound in this music are accompanying 
television videos, magazine interviews with the 
artists, and live concert performances. These 
products are generally available to fans of all ages 
through traditional retail outlets 

Pop music and recording artists are a significant 
part of daily life for young people The average 
teenager listens to 3 to 6 hours of rock music every 
day. With this level of saturation, rock music can 
have a profound effect on its listeners. Some may 
accept the "truth" in these themes and adopt an 
unnecessarily pessimistic and moribund perspective 
on life. Others may even use these messc^ges to 
legitimize self-destructive or criminal behaviors 

While the Partnership does not advocate censorship 
in any form, parents have a responsibility to 
supervise their children's activities in the interest ot 
assuring their development into well-adjusted 
adults and of protecting them from victimization. 



S(>meh(n\ we haw lo i^et 
the iKirents ami ifw knl\ 
hooh'il h(Hk up loi^i'ther, 
workini^ to^etfu'r 



>o// will fnul hot As in 
Si()n'\ uf am! down ifw 
street like Rear Entr\ ot 
Teenagers. Daddy Paugh- 
tcr Lov^ Affair, \ Want To 
Be Raped. Spread tor his 
Dad, Oral Dogg>. The 
Young Sin Teacher Uiere 
IS no s( letuipc or literan 
I uliw that I ( oidil tmai^inv 
in readme these matetials 
and \ei as a (itizen I 
( annot prose< ate the hhal 
hookstare that sells this 
st'ift there is nob(Hl\ who 
w ill i>o la hut for mv' So 
jHi}\>t Ot fHi\ u /// }u la im 
( oni em 

' iiohh\ DeMoss, Jr 
leen Vision. Im 
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To help children evaluate messages conveyed by 
the media, parents can: 

• Learn about their children's tastes in music, 
television, and print media 

• Become familiar with the lyrics to songs their 
children listen to, the messages that are implied in 
television videos their children watch, and the 
events that transpire at rock concerts their children 
attend. 

• Encourage open discussion Sout the ways that 
certain messages may conflict vith family values. 

• Deny their children access to media that promote 
themes they feel are inappropriate 

Parents and concerned citizens can also make their 
position known to those who promote and distribute 
media that carry objectionable themes For 
example, they can. 

• Join or organize community groups, such as the 
Parents Music Resource Center, that is working to 
influence the recording industry to place ratings on 
recordings or to include lyric sheets with record 
albums. (See Appendix IV.) 

• Attend rock concerts to monitor compliance with 
local ordinances and regulations (such as those 
prohibiting smoking in public places, setting 
maximum noise levels, barring entry to children 
under a specified age or prohibiting use of drugs* 
Where such ordinances do not exist , they can lobby 
local lawmakers to adopt them. Parents' attendance 
at rock concerts should be followed with letters to 
editors, concert sponsors, and community leaders 
with their views. 

• Monitor local radio, television, and cable 
broadcasts and if offensive material is aired, write 
letters to the chief executive officers and presidents 
of recording companies, local radio stations, or 
publishers and financial sponsors, to discourage 
sponsorship of music, print media, or events that 
endorse unacceptable themes. 

Helping children develop their own yardsticks for 
making ethical and moral judgments is among the 
most challenging aspects of parenting. Parents 
should be willing to curtail their children's 
activities, if necessary, and to become involved in 



This IS the new Ahuttoir 
(ilbum ' \ u lous Att n k 
\()tu e the ( n\i'r It show s a 
wonum s torso with a 
nhin s arm wnirneii 
arouful It from behind In 
one hand he holds a 
Made, in the other a hook 
that IS on her heast 
—Susan Baker. Parents 
Musu Resourn' Center 



We saw wrtualh no parents 
in hea\ \ metal roi k 
( imi erts at all And the 
pohi > (hemsel\es were 
hiamii in the wim^s of the 
arena \> esaipe the sound 
and the snu^ke that was so 
pre\alent in the arena 
- Hohbi Muellt . 
C(>mniunit\ humilies in 
A( tion 



Ihistard. out i^oes the 
ln;ht\ in i^oes m\ knife, 
pull out his life Consider 
that hastard dead, make it 
quu k. blow off his head 

Motle\ Crue. l\ru s 
from soni^ 
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community efforts to protect children from the , „,„ ^ 

perceived dangers of inappropriate and even ,.,.„„■ a/, L.r ..m 

dangerous themes in popular media Above all. 

l<nvl\ ami l<t<t\e \t\ 

parents should not sit helpioss as their children are 

bombarded with messages that are discordant with ^''^''''"'''''''''^"^1^ 
their own values and mora s " ' '"''^ 



-Prune l\ri< \ from utnv 



Examptes: 

■■■■llw. J 

Community Families in Action. Parents m San 
Antonio, Texas, unhappy ^iih obscene and violent live performances in 
concerts, sponsored two roch music seminars, printed flyers granted 
interviews to news publications, and submitted articles to newsletters They 
informed parents, service and church groups, health and rock music experts, 
ot th- -ontent of performances and of the physical risks to their children in 
attencuiig coneys. Besides being subjected to overt drug and alcohol use, 
IXUUOto 17,000 youths were exposed to fire hazards, such as the burning 
of butane lighters and paper items in the aisles of upper balconies and 
firecrackers and bottle-rockets thrown from those balconies. The parents 
also appeared at city council meetings, before the county commissioners 
and on radio talk show panels. They were instrumental in developing three 
city ordinances: (a) a smoking ordinance in the ity arena; (b) a city-wide 
sound-level ordinance; and (c) an age limit ordinance 

A member of tlie Cliild Safety Partnership wrote 
ott icials ot RCA/Ariola Records concerning a disturbing jacket on the album 
"Virgin Killer" by the Scorpions. RCA officials responded that when they 
became aware that importers were illegally bringing this record into the 
country, we informed the group that we would no longer manufacture the 
record in any territory of the world and wc immediately ceased manufacture 
and sale, and froze ail stock of the album. We thank you for bringing this 
album jacket to our attention " 

Tlie Parents Music Resource Center was formed by 
tout mothers who were upset by the increasingly violent and sexually 
explicit lyrics found in music that young children were listening to They 
formed the organization with two specific goals in mmd, to educate pa nts 
about what they considered to be dangerous trends in music, and to get 
patents involved in doing something about it. They were concerned that at 
rock concerts there are large numbers of minors present, some no more than 
12 or 13 years old, who have been carried there and dropped off by 
unsuspecting parents. 
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Parents and Concerned Citizens Recommendation 3: 

Individuals should become actively involved in organiza- 
tions and activities designed to help youth. 



My idea of Utopia fs a parent sitting in the hack 
of e\\ r\ classroom w hile the teacher is 
teaching. I believe the quality of edu^^ation in 
that classroom would improve 100 percent, 
and you wouldn't have to raise the teacher s 
salary 10 cents. But how would ou get the 
parents to come to school? 
— George McKenna, George Washington 
Preparatory High School 



Everyone has some skill, experience, or personal 
commitment to contribute to the welfare of 
children. The avenues for mdividual mvolvement 
are abundant. Every child-serving agency, organi- 
zation, or program ba:, a need for volunteers 
Schools, day-care programs, community youth 

groups, athletic clubs, social service agences — all tiw ines of a lot of peopu 
are desperate for help and a large mfusion of t'lkmimi^ them a 

volunteers can significantly expand the scope of 
services that are available to children. At the sair.e 



\Vi lis fnenJs, anJ idnnii 
(H iif)U in thf (otntnunitx . 
( un niokc a Jiffcn tH c in 



.And w ht'n tfu \ need it 
nu>\t 

- (nnie Cunnimihum 

time, citizen involvement can improve ^he account- f^amtn outrem h <>/ 
ability and responsiveness of these programs to 'Smerua 
community concerns and prov». to be extremely 
rewarding. Simply through watchful involvement, 
volunteers — especially parents — also help prevent 
victimization of child participants 

There are innumerable ways to get involved in 
child-relai' 'activities For those who arc enterprL>- 
ing, a new group or organization '^''ay be formed to 
fill specific needs or gaps in services. 

For people who choose to woik directK with 
children, there is a vast array of programs and 
services that depend on volunteers: 

• Schools need tutors, chaperones, co ches, 
advisors, teacher aides, hall and class ./jm 
monitors. 
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• Youth groups, like Boys and Girls Clubs, 
scouting groups, church groups, and special-interest 
groups need leaders and advisors 

• Social service agencies need foster parents and 
"big brothers and sisters " 

• Hotline services rely on volunteers to respond to 
calls for assistance 

• Victim service agencies need people to counsel 
victims, accompany them to court proceedmgs, 
help with child care while they are in :ouii, and 
drive them to various appointments. 

For people who prefer to work tor, or on behalf of . 
children, there is an equally diverse range ot 
opportunities. 

• Court-watching groups need people to observe 
court proceedings — to monitor fairness, consist- 
ency, anci treatment of victims and offenders. 

• Neighborhood Watch Programs involve an entire 
con^munity in protecting one another against crime 

• A'Jvocacy groups seeking legislation and 
improved policies to better protect children need 
help in writing letters to legislators, stuffing 
envelopes, or staffing information booths. Volun- 
teers are also needed to serve in local child advocate 
programs 

Child Advocate Programs 

For approximately 10 years it has been recognized 
within the justice community that chilc^ n in the 
legal system need representation— a skilled adult to 
advocate what is in the child's best interests. While 
prior to this time, lawyers, almost exclusively, 
were appointed to represent children as guardians 
ad litem, this was to be recognized as insufficient 
representation in many cases. There were several 
reasons, such as that lawyers are trained to 
represent what their clients want rather than what 
they need. Also, lawyers generally do not take the 
time for the kind of long-term commitment and 
detailed investigation necessary to assess and 
recommend what is truly in a child's best interests 
Lastly, lawyers were functioning as lawyers, not 
guardians, in a situation where children needed a 
social rather than a legal voice. 



^ <>f ont'scif m all wow 

— / 'h anuh fitn Rohhin, 
Jr ( ook C ,>utU\ 
Dt'iuirimfnt <>/ ( t>ni i tions 
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Therefore, in 1977, both in Seattle. Washington, 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota, simultaneously, 
judges dealing with issues concerning the 
well-being of children began using trained volun- 
teers instead of lawyers to act a.^ "friends of the 
rourt" on behalf of children Sirce that time, the 

National Court Appointed Special Advocate TT'^^lT 

^•OA r 1 J i_ pKn^uinis thill an' tjidU 

Association (CASA) was formed and many other s^^ms/;// /lun- \ mmh 
cities and several States have instituted CASA fiuinan fn done uMHi: 

programs. (See Ap,)endix III ) ^ohinKcisioiuhin'soum's 

H> the I nlUfS (lhtlit\ to 

While several different models of CASA programs < ontn>nt the t iuui suun 
now exist, using Court Appointed Special Advo- p>ohicm 
cates(CASA s) as investigators, attorneys. Friends hmsiou 
of the Court, or as monitors, many similarities 
exist. CASA's are symbols of children's best 
interests as well as impartial observers who conduct 
the tyj, ^s of investigations a judge would if time 
and resources permitted. They serve as investigators 
who conduct interviews and review all records, 
documents, and clinical data; advocates who ensure 
all pertinent facts are before the court in all relevant 
proceedmgs (for which a legal guardian might be 
used to assist the CASA); and facilitators/ 
negotiators who ensure that courts, social services, 
and legal counsel fulfill their obligations for 
children in a timely fashion. Additionally, a key 
role is their function in the permanency plannmg 
process. Here the CASA attempts to identify a 
permanent placement for the child so that children 
are not left to extended foster care or moved around 
from one placement to another. umi to 

hi hii\ 1(0 that 1 1 lh'( /V lih 

Opportunities to get involved with children are nuiMiiiwotihiUhtniHoiu 
numerous. Appendix VI is a list of national 
organizations that accept or refer volunteers to their 
local chapters or affiliated programs. Similar 
organizations exist in almost every community 
Individuals should take inventory of their own 
talents, available time, and areas of interest and 
search for ways to channel their assets to help 
children. They should take the time to visit 
programs, talk to volunteer leaders, and learn about 
opportunities. To aMow good talent and resources 
to lie dormant would be a waste; the need is great 
Our children — the future — deserve the best that 
each of us can olTci 



I do hi'l\t\i that w c I c at a 
point in hinnon lii\tt>i \ iind 
Unit wfuu \\ c ntt'tf to nuikc 
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Examples: 



Donna Stone. She founded ^he National Committee 
for the Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect in 1972 Through her 
inspiration and drive, the Committee has grown to a 50-chapter network of 
volunteers and concerned citizens working with other community entities 
to prevent child abuse and neglect. 

Bob Bearden. He recognized the need to help the 
hundreds of children and young adults m the Fort I!cuJ, Texas, area with 
their drug problers. He realized that the two things he had ,vere interest in 
doing something about the problem and space to accommodate young 
addicts. Bob combined these two and formed the Christian Farms-Treehouse 
drug program. Dedicated to rebuilding the shattered lives of those who are 
involved in drugs, the program has restored hundreds of young adults to a 
drug free life and has steered thousands away from involvement in drags 

Patti Linebaugh. In response to the abduction, rape, 
and murder of her 2-year-old granddaughter, she formed Society's League 
Against Molestation (SLAM) to ^ight the injustices faced by children who 
were victims of child molestation SLAM helped focus national attention 
on the problem of child molestation. 

Parents in California concerned with the sexual 
victimization of children in extra-familial settings formed Believe the 
Children, a grassroots, nonprofit organization. Chapters now exist in several 
States including California, New Jersey, Ohio, and lilinols. Believe the 
Children is developing a victimyfaniily support packet, which will serve to 
help victim families through the initial disclosure period, advise them of 
available resources, and provide information regarding their rights within 
the various systems. 

Sister Fattah. Concerned abou: the future of 
children in an area of Philadelphia being victimized by street life. Sister 
Falaka Fattah and her husband began to take ''at risk" youngsters into their 
home in order to protect, guide, and nourish them. The Fattah home became 
an extended family for more and more neighborhood children. Their efforts 
resulted in bringing truces among the warring gangs and gang deaths 
dropped to practically zero. Her ''program" grew into a private nonprofit 
.ganization. The program recently bought and renoval-;d a series of row 
houses in the neighborhood, desperately needed to continue and expand 
operations. What began as a one-person effort ha^ now expanded to Frazier 
Street Boys Town. 
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Parents and Concerned Citizens Recommendation 4: 

Children should be encouraged to seek help when they 
experience problems. 



More than 2 million children every year are 
victims of abuse, neglect, abduction, exploita- 
tion, and violence,"^ 



Like many other victims of crime, children who 
have been victimized, or who are experiencing 
difficulties, often blame themselves. Many believe 
that they in some way "asked" fc trouble or were 
somehow responsible for what happened. For 
children abused by someone they trust, feelings of 
self-blame may intensify and are often coupled with 
concern for the offender. These ambivalent feelings 
make it particularly difficult to ask for help 
Children unHer peer pressure to get involved with 
drugs may ..Jt ask for help out of fear of implicating 
their friends or getting in trouble. Youngsters who 
have run away or are thinking of running away may 
feel that no one will understand, or care about, how 
they feel 

Adults who victimize children will stop at nothing 
to convince children that it is all right to do as they 
say. These adults often manipulate their victims 
with bribes, lies, and subtle coercion. Children are 
often caught between the desire to be polite and 
obey adult wishes and their sense that the adult's 
request is inappropriate or even dangerous This 
confusion further complicates attempts to tell a 
trusted adult, since the perpetrator is often also a 
"trusted adult." To ensure acquiescence and to 
discourage the child from seeking help, many 
victimizers threaten the child and his or her family 
The child i:, thus terrified to disclose anything about 
the incident. 

Children should know that they need not carry these 
burdens alone Help is readily available. 



Whi'n we plant a small tree, 
wv fiut up \tuks to \uppori 
U to make It strong: ami 
}int\\ straight and tall 
Chihhen need support too 
We nee a people to he our 
support stu k 
— Sortna Hu'rrt zuelo 
Student 
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Parents, teacheis and prevention programs should 

• Recognize children's reluctance to ask for help, 
and learn to identify and validate feelings of fear or 
distress. 

• Impress upon children the importance of 
reporting attempts or actual incidents of victimiza- 
tion immediately, both for their own sake and for 
others who may face similar problems 

• Encourage children to share their troubles with 
parents, relatives, family, friends, teachers, clergy, 
police officers, social workers, or counselors — any- 
one they trust. Children should be taught not to be 
discouraged if the first person they tell is unable or 
unwilling to help. Some people may not know how 
to help and may not want to get involved. But there 
are many others who will help. Children should be 
encouraged to keep telling until someone takes 
them seriously and gets help. 

• Publiciz. the available services and toll-free 
hotlines. (See Appendix V.) 

• Respond quickly and sensitively when children 
muster their courage and ask for help. 

Parents and all concerned adults must help children 
understand that they are not alone with their 
problems, that there are people who care about 
them, and that they will be protected from reprisals 
if they reveal what has happened to them Children 
should feel confident that there are many people 
who are willing to help them. 

Children should be taught the importance of 
reporting such situations, both to ensure that they 
get help and to help protect other children from the 
perpetrator. 

Children who feel they cannot turn to their parents 
with these problems should ask for help from 
teachers, friends, law enforcement officers, social 
workers, or clergy members. All communities have 
some existing services for children, and manv of 
these services can be found in the local telephone 
directory. In addition, there are nany toll-free 
hotlines children can call for assistance. (See 
Appendix V.) 

As more children are encouraged to seek support, 
it will become increasingly important for adults to 



Pdri-nis. l(}\c Mufr kul\ 
bemuse the\ need \(>i , 
loie and sufyport more than 
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— H\r()n Presle\, Stuifent 
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react quickly and sensitively to the children's 
needs Once a child has gathered the courage to a>k 
for help, it is imperative that adults find help for 
the child Children must know where to turn But 
the ultimate responsibility for protecting childr^ii 
belongs to adults. 



Examples: 



The McGruff Program. Monica, a 4-year old from 
the Sanchez Elementary School in Austin, Texas, was approached by a 
stranger in a car who offered her candy. However, she had been in a 
McGruff program, sponsored by Lions Clubs International, in a Texas 
elementary scliool. Monica remembered what McGruff told them to do in 
such Situations: she started screaming and ran 

. FACT. The FACT Hotline provides 24-hour crisis 
counseling and referral services for the Washington, D C, metropolitan 
area. Established in 1976, FACT's primary focus is on child protection and 
family issues; however, hotline staff have access to more than 1,000 
referrals on issues including drug abuse, suicide, and victim sei vices While 
FACT IS not a reporting agency foi child abuse and neglect, FACT will 
refer the c iller to the proper agency and inform the caller about necessary 
reporting procedures. FACT is staffed by 60 to 80 volunteers who complete 
an extensive 40-hour training, covenng appropriate reponse to a wide 
variety of calls including domestic violence, child abuse, rape, suicide, and 
runaway issues 
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Recommendations for Change: 

Federal, State, and 
Local Government 




Recommendations for Federal, State, and Local 
Government 

1 Federal. State, and local yo\ernnients should adopt policies and 
procedures that, 

• Increase the public's auareness of the child safety problem 

• Encourage government employees to participate in child saiety 
activities 

2. To ensure that lav\s and regulations are adequate to protect th? rights 
and interests of \ictimi/ed children. FederaK State, and local 
governments should 

• Adopt policies regarding the handling of runaways and throwawa>s 
that arc consistent with the Juvenile Ju>tice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act 

• Pass legislation that would facilitate background checks at national 
and State levels, and require them at Slate level toi cerUin categories 
of people who work with children 

• Review victim compensation laws to ensure that special needs of 
child victims are addressed 

• Reassess the validity of statutes that mandate the confidentiality of 
child abuse case records 

• Establish clearinghouses lor missing children 

3 To ensure that only effective programs receive iundmg support. Federal. 
State, and local governments should 

• Test procedures and activities intended to prevent or lespond to child 
victm /ation lor efieciiveness. utility, and impact prior to widespread 
implementation 

• Require programs to seek outside support 

• Give funding priorit) to programs with a pro\ en record ol 
etfecliveness 

• Develop alternative mcch<inisms lor iicncrating kinds lor child saiety 

• Include voting adults on advisor) bodies dealing with youth and child 
saiety issues 

4 Federal and State governments should help local governments icspond 
to extraordinary child abuse cast s by 

• Establishing multidisLiplinaiy response teams 

• Expeditiously conducting studies and research-on tlic ritualistic abuse 
ol children and the abuse ol large numbeis ot children 
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The Federal Government shouldensure that data collection and research 
efforts address the needs of pohcymakers by 

• Standardizing terms and definilions regardmg all forms ot child 
victimization 

• Coordinating child safety efforts 

• Researching and developing new or undeveloped subjects 
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A major theme underlying the formation and 
conduct of the Partnership was that the problem of 
child safety is too large and complex for any single 
sector of our society to address alone Everyone has 
a stake in making America safer for children. The 
findings of the Partnership indicate that effective 
solutions to the problems of children and youth 
require the combined resources of the entire 
community. This is only possible through broad 
and organized partnerships mvolving the public, 
service agencies, and the business community 

Government alone cannot meet the ever-increasing 
demand for child safety programs. However, 
Federal, State, and local governments have a 
number of important roles to play in this critical 
area. The Partnership recommends that govern- 
ment's role be focused primarily on those functions 
the government performs best: coordination, public 
awaieness, training, education, research, and 
information collection and dissemination 

The following recommendations address a number 
of effective actions that Federal, State, and local 
governments can take to prevent child victimiza- 
tion, increase the apprehension of perpetrators, 
improve their prosecution , and help provide for the 
protection and welfare of all children. 



Federal, State, and Local Government Recommendation 1: 

Federal, State, and local governments :hould adopt 
policies c.id procedures that: 

• Increase the public's awareness of the child safety 
problem. 

• Encourage government employees to participate in 
child safely activities. 
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McGruff] the Crime Dog, is sponsored by 
the f/.5. Department of Justice, the National 
Crime Prevention Council, and the Advernsuii^ 
Council, Inc, In addition to communicatinff 
child safety to children in more than 40,000 
public school classrooms, McGruff remarkably 
causes children to disclose problems to him 
that they have not shared with anyone else. 



Fuueral, Stale, and local governments must provide 
leadership for prevention efforts By capitalizing on 
their unique ability to mobilize the public and by 
finding innovative ways to disseminate the wealth 
of information currently available, government 
agencies at all levels can provide the impetus and 
the momentum for a successful child safety 
movement. 

Some public awareness activities government can 
undertake at little or no cost an 

• Distribute information Flyers with pictures oi 
missing children or child safety information can be 
routinely included in correspondence from govern- 
ment agencies Tips for parents could be placed on 
one side of the insert, with tips for children on the 

other side. Information on such topics as child tiu pnxaw sc.un a-ui Ou 
abuse, child neglect, drug abuse, and parenting Kifw.ai nuhiu uhmt tfu 
skills, can be made available to hospitals for 
distribution to new parents. 

• Make proclamations and awards At the national ^ruui.MummK una 
level, April is traditionally proclaimed Chila Abuse hcusccn nunumi ihUwn 
Prevention Month May is Child Safety Month, 

iind thi jitiutv iff this 

October is Crime Prevention Month, and one week 
in April is Victims of Crime ^^^^^ These and 
similar proclamations by State and loLui govern- 
ments attract widespread attention to children's 
issues and generate a variety of activities, from fun 
fairs and poster contests to educational programs 
and awards o remonies. The Partnership has 
conducted an awards program to recognize 
individuals, businesses, private nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and government agencies that have demon- 
strated their commitment to helping children This 
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effort has proved to be an invaluable tool ;n 
identifying and rocogni/ing e\eniplar> as well as 
promising child safety efforts The Partnership 
feels strongly thr program of recognition "oukl be 
eontinued. 

• Sponsor conawts Poster and essay contests for 
school-aged children can be held at State and local 
levels in conjunction with community organizations 
and with reeogni/xd symbols such as McGruff, 
Teddy Ruxpm, or Safety Pup Such contests can be 
coordmated with other prevention-related activities 
in the schools to stimulate classroom discussion 

• Issue commemorative s A postage stamp 
commemorating children could be another tool in a 
nationwide campaign to "stamp out" abuse and 
other forms of child Mctimi/ation Post ^^e meter 
imprints can be snr larly used to enc(»brage child 
safety awareness 

• Form advisory {groups Governments at all levels 
can convene groups of citi/ens and experts to call 
attention to child safety issues Councils on child 
safety could be patterned aft *he President's 
Council on Physical Fitness . i Sports This 
council, in partnership with the private sector, has 
significantly raised public awareness about the 
benefits of physical fitness. 

• Develop partnerships. Government can forge 
partnerships with business and private nonprofit 
organizations to respond to child safety needs at the 
local. State, and national levels, and to develop 
strategies for distributing child satety information 

• Make presentations Many government employ- 
ees have expertise and knowledge about child 
safety issues Their knowledge should be imparted 
to as many groups as possible through luncheon 
seminars, lectures, and presentations. 

In addition to its leadership role in advancing public 
awareness, government represents a vast [k)oI ot 
human resources to promote child safety efforts 
The Federal Government alone employs more thai\ 
2 million people nationwide; millions more work 
for State and local governments. Their skills and 
talents represent vast potential impact 

To motivate employees to get involved in child 
safety activities, government managers can: 
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• Volunteer their own time or talents Once 
supervisors take the first step, employees are more 
likely to follow suit. 

• Offer flexible work schedules or grant adminis- 
trative leave for volunteer work, as is done foi 
military or jury duty. 

• Recognize employees for their work in the 
community with special awards 

Positive actions by government and its employees 
demonstrate to the American people that this 
country is committed to the welfare of its children 
By encouraging volunteensm in child-oriented 
activities, government agencies can improve tlic 
public's perception of government, and 'I'lprove 
the quality of life for children everywher: 



Federal, State, and Local Government Re':of,iimendatlon 2: 

To ensure that laws and regulations are adequate to 
protect the rights and interests of victimized children, 
Federal, State, and local governments should: 

• Adopt policies regarding the handling of runaways and 
throwaways that are consistent with the Juvenile Justice 
^'-^d Delinquency Prevention Act. 

• Pass legislation that would facilitate background 
checks at national and State levels, and require them at 
State level for certain categories of people who work with 
children. 

• Review victim compensation laws to ensure that special 
r :eds of child victims are addressed. 

• Reassess the validity of statutes that mandate the 
confidentiality of ch^ld abuse case records. 

• Establish clearinghc ises for missing children. 
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On one au\ (Apnl 9. 1987). The Washington 
Post reported three major stories of children 
hehi^^ abused by someone in a trusting position. 
In one, a former principal of a ^:rivate school 
surrendered to police, after jumping bail and 
traveling around the country for 5 wee! . In 
another case, a 6'5'\ 225 lb. playground 
director went on trial, charged with 34 coimts 
of sexual abuse involving girls, who ranged in 
age from 9 to 15 . In the third case, a teacher 
was charged with three felonies for allegedly 
pulling the ear of a 7 -year-old pupil aitd partly 
tearing it from tht scalp. 



Runav ays 

Approximately 90,000 of the 1 milhcn children 
who run away each year dc so 5 to 10 times and 
stay away for more than 21 days These "chronic 
runaways*' tend to gravitate toward large 'ities and 
to'Viis where they account for a disproportionate 
share of legal, social, psychological, ard rredical 
problems. Many cities and town^ have expressed 
exasperat ^n about what they can do \^ith this 
population, thinking ^hat Federal guidf^lines 
regulating their actions concerning ru iaways are 
too restrictive ari do not provide the flexibility 
needed to effectively handle the problem The 
Partnership found thai existing Fedf ral law and 
legulations do ^ffer State and local enforcement 
agencies sufficient flexibility to hrndle the 
prwblom. Lhifopunately, tnere seems to be broad 
misunderstanduig across the cou^itry of the 
provisions of Federal runaway legislation and 
presumed restnctions on the auihority of law 
enforcement to respond. Regulations implementing 
the Juvenile JusMce and Delinquency Prevention 
Act do allow law enforcemeni officers temporarily 
to detain runaways while vinous alternatives are 
considered.'''^ 

Under ^he regulations implementing the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, law 
enforcement officers may. 

Er|c i2:: 
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• Take endangered runaway children into protec- 
tive custody. 

• Detain runaways in juvenile detention or shelter 
facilities for up to 24 hours, excluding Saiurdays, 
Surdays, and holidays, while awaiting an initial 
court appearance, or while arrangements ate made 
for their return home or appropriate placement. 

^ Hold runaways for an additional 24 hours, 
following initial court appearance 

• Hold runaways for a reasonable period ot time. 
pursut*iit to ;he Interstate Compact on juveniles, if 
there is an outstanding warrant from another State 
The Interstate Compact on Juveniles is an agree- 
ment among States providing iriterstate services to 
children. When a child runs to another State. 
Compact procedures govern his or her leturn, by 
means of a requisition, and include proper notifica- 
tion of parents or guardians. 

• Hold runaways who are accused of violating a 
valid court order beyond 24 hours, excludmg 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, and for up to 72 
additional hours where the court (1) has made a 
finding of probable cause that the juvenile violated 
the order, and (2) where there is express authority 
by State law to detain the juvenile in order to assure 
appearance at a violation hearing or tor protective 
purposes. If the court finds a court order was 
violated, the child may be placed in a secure facility 
for treatment and care 

Community service agencies must work coopera- 
tively to assist troubled children and their families 
But the runaway problem is not likely to subside 
without swift action on the part of Federal. Stale, 
and local government to clarify, supplement. du^\ 
utilize the range of alternatives that are available to 
law enforcement officers, social service providers, 
and runaways themselves 

T*" Federal Government should. 

' Jollect and disseminate reliable information 
gained from surveys and research 

• Develop protocols and training for law eiiforce- 
ment agencies and runaway shelter programs to 
guide their trcaunent of runaways. 
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^ Develop a coordinated strategy among appropri- 
ate agencies to address the problem 

State and local governments should 

• Ensure that current laws, policies, and proce- 
dures provide the allowed Federal flexibility for 
handling runaways and reflect the intent of uic 
Juvenile Justice Act and its regulations 

• Foster cooperation and coordination among the 
vanous agencies that share responsibility tor 
handling runav;ays, including juvenile courts, 
detention centers, and social service and law 
enforcement agencies. 

• Simplify and streamline procedures for handling 
runaways 

• Provide training for professionals who work w ith 
runaways to inform them of new approaches and 
available alternatives, such as law enforcement's 
authority to ^ake younger children into custody for 
violating truancy laws. 

• Dedicate sufficient resources and manpower to 
address the full scope of the problem 

Until lawmakers recognize the magnitude and 
seventy of this problem and allocate their resources 
accoidingly, runaways will continue to become 
today's victims and tomorrow's sex offenders, drug 
dealers, and street criminals. 

Background Checks 

Communities throMghout the country have un- 
covered cases of physical and/or sexual abuse ol 
children — sometimes more than ^00 victims by a 
single offender — over a long period of time by 
tnjited and respected individuals whose jobs or 
volunteer roles involved close contact with 
children. Indeed, many offenders purposely seek 
out jobs or volunteer activities that provide a supply 
of potential victims. The Partnership recognizes 
that the vast majority of people in these positions 
truly care about the welfare of children Nonethe- 
less, we believe that concerted action is required to 
screen out dangerous individuals. 

To protect our children. Slates should. 
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• Improve their recordkeeping of child abuse 
reports received by child protection and law 
enforcement agencies. 

• Require background checks of State criminal 
records and child abuse central registries for 
employees in schools, day-care facilities, fostei 
care, home/famiiy care programs, and recreation 
departments. 

• States and the Federal Government should enact 
laws and policies that permit all public and private 
organizations working vvith children lo conduct not 
only statewide but nationwide criminal history 
background checks on employees and volunteers 

Twenty-two States have enacted legisiauon which 
permits them to receive national criminal history 
information from the FBI (as required by the FBT.- 
statutory authority). However, this national 
criminal history information is not available to 
private organizations. 

Twenty-four States perform statewide criminal 
record screens of day-care directors and/or 
employees, usually as part of State licensing 
requirements. Ten States use some type of 
screening procedure for day-care volunteers 
Fifteen States use child abuse registries as a 
screening tool for chilu-care employment. 

The Partnership recognizes that background checks 
are not infallible. Rather, they should be viewed as 
one important device in an expanding aisenal of 
weapons against child ahjsers. All employers 
should diligently check the references supplied by 
prospective employees and volunteers, interview 
past employers, and require (and verify) a full 
^xcountmg of unexplained gaps or sudden job 
changes in employnu'^t histories Fmally, careful 
supervision of staff and \v^^Mnteers is crucial to 
prevent abusive behavior. 

li II \i>n u lu n (I fh / \(>t. 

The Partnership reali/es that such a comprehensive s</a t>> u,>u u '//,• . hidL 
program may require significant legislative, 
regulatory, and procedural changes, and the costs 
to implement these changes may be substantial 
Assistance m the form of model legislation hjK 
already been developed by and is available fioni ...c 
Department of Justice\ National Victims Resource 
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Center (see Appendix III) to aid in making State 
criminal history background checks. There remains 
a need for Federal legislation to allow *he FBI to 
conduct such checks and disseminate information 
to private organizations Such legislation should be 
aided by the recent U S. Court of Appeals for the 
Distnct of Columbia Circuit case. The Reporters 
Committee for Freedom of the Press, et al.vs US, 
Department of Justice, Nos. 85-6020 and 85-61 U 
(slip op., D.C Cir , April 10, 19%?), which 
appaiciitly requires release oi FBI criminal history 
information undci ^^e Freedom of Information Act 
for data which are in public records, as determined 
by the Federal, State, or local political bodies 
having authority where the information originated, 
unless a confidential investigation in progress may 
be jeopardized by such release. Tne implications 
of this decision should be carefully examined. 
Additionally, model legislation for appropriate 
procedures for accessing the State child abuse 
central registries should be developed. Our children 
deserve to be protected and the failure to do so will 
result in much greater costs — both human and 
financial. 

In New York City, all current and prospective 
employees of the city-funded day care providers 

and Head Start programs, including household tims uu hmc lonxumii ns 

members, were recently screened for criminal 
backgrounds and reports to the Central Registry 
Six hundred and four, or 4. 1 percent of current 
employees, were found to have criminal records, 

and 95 had reports of child abuse lodged against i\miiu}\cn Wu )otk 
them; 175 of these employees were suspended or 
terminated. In addition, 145. or 2.8 percent, of 
applicants for child-care positions were found to 
have criminal records; 109 of these persons were 
not hired. 

Victim Compensation 

At this writing, 44 States have created programs to 
compensate individuals for losses incurred when 
they become victims crime. The intent of these 
programs is to reimburse victims for their actual 
monetary losses, including the costs of medical or 
psychological treatment required to restore the 
victims* physical and emotional well-being. 

o. IP"' 
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The amount of money being spent by the States for 
compensation is growing rapidly, spurred, in part, 
by Federal grants and increasing public awareness 
and interest concerning improved assistance for 
victims of crime. As a result, many States are 
reevaluating their compensation programs In 
doing so, States should consider various ways in 
which the situation of a child victim differs from 
that of an adult, and how these deviations might 
affect their eligibility for compensation For 
example. States should. 

• Waive, in limited circumstances, provisions 
requiring victims to cooperate with law enforcement 
in order to qualify for compensation. Parents 
sometimes prohibit their children from cooperating, 
either to protect themselves from being tmplicated 
or to protect their children from the pciceived 
trauma of State intervention These children should 
not be deprived of medical and psychological care 

because of their parents' unwillingness to become 

involved in the criminal justice process, ntcicsfuhMiihcu'iudwuKf 

tinolw then ( iuUln ii in «/ 

• Waive or modify the family exclusion rule for '/ ^f'<'^ ^<'<- that '/ 
cases involving child victims. More often than not, ''''' "^''^ 
relatives are the [.erpetrators of crimes against ^ <-nnuu^^^oih 
children. These cnildren certainly suffer nc, less ' 
than persons who an victimized by strangers, and 

their anguish should be equally compensated. 

• Eliminate victim age as a factor in determining 
eligibility for compensation. Children who cannot 
initiate their own applications for compensation 
should be assisted. 

• Establish alten.ative mechanisms for distributing 
funds to minors v/hose parents are not suitable to 
receive payment on their behalf Connecticut, for 
example, funnels {htzft payments through a probate 
Ci^urt. 

• Accord nonoffending parents of victimized 
children the same status as survivors of murJer 
victims to enable them to recoup certain out-of- 
pocket expenses. Pare-ts and guardians of child 
victims often take tii. ^ from work to accompany 
their children to investigative interviews, medical 
and psychological examinations and treatment, and 
various court proceedings. Without the parents' 
cooperation in these matters, many cases could not 
be prosecuted. 
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In general, the Partnership urges States to be aware 
of provisions that unintentionally exclude child 
victims from victim compensation programs 
merely because of their age, the nature of the 
crimes that are committed against them, or their 
unique reactions to those crimes By treating child 
victims equitably in the disbursement of victim 
compensation funds. States can help them recover 
from their victimization and underscore the gravity 
of these crimes. 



Privacy of Child Abuse Cases 



The Partnership is convinced that the general puhhc 
IS not fully informed about the number ot children 
who are the victims of unlawful abuse; the 
debilitating effect on the ch'ld \/ho is abused, or 
the extended effect that such abuse has on the 
community. It believes that one reason for this lack 
of awareness is the existence of Federal and State 
security and privacy laws which throw a cloak ot 
secrecy around all eases of child abuse and neglect 
except for the small number that are prosecuted 
While the Partnership supports the belief that the 
best interests of the child victim should be primary 
in child abuse and neglect cases, it does not believe 
tnat the best interests of children automatically or 
necessarily demand complete anonymity for ever\ 
child abuse and neglect case Anonymit> for child 
victims, which also results in anonymity tor the 
suspected offenders, should be considered on a 
case-by-case basis m light of other societal 
objectives such as 

• The public's right to know how chiid-servmg 
agencies are responding to child abuse and neglect 
cases. 

• The need to generate more community awareness 
of the physical and psychological trauma experi- 
enced by child abuse Victims, and services 
available to support the victims and their families 

• The need to develop better community under- 
standing and support for resources (public and 
private) to address the problem 

Fedeial and State governments should consider 
amending confidcniiality statutes so that child 
abuse cases would be treated with the same legal 
standards of protection as other similar cases 
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involving adults. Federal and State governments 
should thoroughly assess whether keeping the 
information on these cases secret, without question, 
is really aiding the children, or instead, actually 
helping offenders to hide the incidence and 
devastation of their abusive acts from those of us, 
the public, who can help prevent and treat this 
victimization. If it is found that community 
objectives outweigh individual needs, then 
government agencies should not be unduly bound 
to strict confidentiality requirements. 

Missing Cliildren 

Each year, countless numbers of childien run away 
or are abducted. A majority of these children either 
move or are moved from one locality to another. 
The responsibility to locate these children falls 
primarily upon local law enforcement agencies. To 
be effective, these agencies have to cooperate and 
coordinate their efforts with a host of other 
agencies. However, many law enforcement 
agencies, especially those who have not had much 
experience in dealing with abducted or runaway 
youth, are ill-prepared to deal with the situation 
The Partnership found that many law enforcement 
agencies: 

• Do not report all cases to a State or national 
source. 

• Are not adequately trained in the complexity of 
the issue. 

• Do not always follow up on dated cases 

• Do not actively coordinate with other agencies 
involved in missmg children's issues. 

• Are understaffed m relauon to the need 

The Partnrrship found that apmmismg mcchtinisiT! 
to help dt A with these p-ohlerns is " State 
clearinghouse for missing children. Such clearing- 
houses are currently located in 35 States. While this 
IS the majority, 15 States still do not have a 
statewide automated mechanism for responding to 
cases of missmg children. In these States, each 
jurisdiction responds to a case differently — with 
varying degrees of effectiveness. 
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In those States without clearinghouses, responsible 
agencies do not always coordinate their efforts with 
other agencies in the State, thereby rendering even 
the most effective investigation ineffectual. 
Statewide cleanf^^»ou?^s, such as the Partnership 
found opeiating in Florida and Illinois, serve as 
examples for other States to follow. These 
clearinghouses can provide the following services: 

• Coordination. The clearinghouse can be the 
contact point for all the jurisdictions working on a 
particular case; it can more readily receive and 
make inquiries of a number of different agencies 

• Access NCIC. The clearinghouse can ensure that 

all cases of missing children are entered into the The fair thai ^ots thou^^h 
FBI's National Crime Information Center (NCIC) 
Missing Persons File. 

• Assist local law enforcement. Clearinghouse 
personnel have special expertise and knowledge as ^'^u r chi Kcrhkou skc 
well as special equipment that could prove si fctashutK r^ha- 
invaluable in the investigation of missing children Dcpanmcm 

cases. 

• Training. Because of their expertise and 
knowledge, clearinghouse personnel can develop 
special training packages as well as directly tram 
local law enforcement, mental health, social 
services, and other justice personnel in a wide 
range of missing children issues. 

• Awareness. The clearinghouse can assist in State 
and local public awareness campaigns. They can 
prove invaluable in a locality's effort to gamer 
public support for this issue. 

• Return missing children. Clearinghouses can 
assist localities and families in returning missing 
children who are found. Often, finding a child is 
just one part of a lengthy process families have to 
go through before the child is returned. The 
clearingho^^ses can provide legal and technical 
assistance and reduce overall trauma to victims and 
their families. 

• Data collection. Clearinghouses could serve as 
the statewide repository f^^r all information 
regarding missing childrer. This could help in the 
development of comprehensive statistics and data 
which are needed to obtain a more accurate picture 
of the problem as it exists in each State. 
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Federal, State, and Local Government Recommendatfon 3: 

To ensure that only effective programs receive funding 
support, Federal, State, and local governments should: 

• Test procedures and activities intended to prevent or 
respond to child victimization for effectiveness, utility, and 
impact prior to widespread implementation. 

e Require programs to seek outside support. 

e Give funding priority to programs with a proven record 
of effectiveness. 

e Develop alternative mechanisms for generating funds 
for child safety. 

• include young adults on advisory bodies dealing with 
youth and child safety issues. 



Federal grants are often one-time mone\\ and 
wken the grant expires there' s no mechanism 
in place for the program to continue, When the 
Government allocates money, it should require 
a commitment of future local financial support. 
That is where the private sector comes in. 
—Judy Kaufman, Mountain Pell 



Testing Procedures and Activities 

Before child safety programs or campaigns arc 
launched on a wide scale, the programs' strategics 
should be objech vely examined to ensure that they 
produce the intended effects, are cost efficient, and 
do not harm children m any way. Sponsoring 
organizations can and should develop measurable 
goals and objectives at the outset, gather data, and 
report periodically on their progress. 

When considering untried, innovative techniques, 
government agencies (in cooperation with appropn- 
ate specialists) should review their feasibility and 
the likelihood of impact on child safety and, if 



\ w not />ro(U n\t' 
UV w iioi to J »wn 
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- John Walsh Adam 
Walsh Ht sounc C'ntvt 
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possible, undertake a limited pilot study before 
encouraging or supporting wide-scale implementa- 
tion. The results of these examinations should be 
shared with the business community, private 
nonprofit organizations, and State and local 
agencies so their child safety activities could be 
based upon the most reliable information available 

The practice of fingerprinting children was 
introduced in the early 1980's as a means of 
identifying missing children. It is difficult to 
determine precise effectiveness of fingerprinting 
efforts because these programs never established 
any goals or objectives beyond fingerprinting a 
certain number of children. Many children have 
indeed been fingerprinted, but it is not in itself a 
prevention technique. Perhaps the most significant 
contribution of these programs was the child safety 
information they distributed to children and their 
parents at the same time the prints were taken 

Outside Support 

In recognition of the shared responsibility tor child 

safety and the clear willingness of the private sector 

and other groups to contriDute to child safety 

efforts, government should require all grant 

recipients, either by law or through guidelines, to 

seek a percentage of their support. from other ihc uahn ot riu- smumon 

sources. Not only cash, but in-kind ser\^ices, such '^ lUut i\n^;i>f punts hHf)U> 

a^ legal advice, printing or mailing costs, furniture, nwhoih ofinhtU! 

space, and volunteer staff time would qualify as '1;;,;^^ ^ilZn^Z^^^^^ 

'•matching ' contributions. nu'cxfHctanonfhatrinKn- 

ptinf'' w ill Ih'ip fhul (H liild 

By requiring organizations to seek outside help, the <aw/\ is <i mismki 

government can stretch resources across a wider // r cti Kniikonske 
range of child-serving initiatives. Procuring 
matching contributions also strengthens a program's 
chances of surviving the end of governmental 
support. It also fosters the Partnership spirit by 
encouraging grant recipients to work cooperatively 
with the private sector 

Many recipients of government funds have 
successfully solicited the private sector for 
donations of goods, services, and funds. The 
Partnership recognizes inat many of the best 
programs are already doing so, and it commends 
these efforts and encourages other organizations to 
emulate them ^ , 
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Funding Priority 

The need for effective programs for children is so 
great that available funds cannot be wasted. By 
funding ineffective programs, the government 
unwittingly supports inadequate services for 
children and denies funds to other, more deserving 
organizations. 

Before awarding funds to any agency or organiza- 
tion, government must be assured tb it the recipient 
has the capability and expertise to m lage its funds 
properly and operate its program effectively. 
Evaluation criteria for all programs receiving 
government funding should include a "record of 
effectiveness." For example. Crime Victim 
Assistance Grants, awarded to States by the U.S. 
Department of Justice, require existing programs to 
demonstrate a "proven record of effectiveness ' as 
a prerequisite for funding. For new programs that 
have not yet established a "track record" in child 
safety, government should require rehable refer- 
ences for the proposed project management staff 
and statements of support from respected represen- 
tatives of the local youth-serving community. 

Any additional resources expended in these 
preliminary deliberations will be well compensated 
by the enhanced impact of the resulting awards. 

Alternative Funding Mechanisms 

State and local governments should be creative in 
devising nev/ ways for child safety programs to 
secure funds, such as the Children's Trust Funds 
that now operate in 35 States Revenues are 
generated largely from State surcharges on 
marriage licenses and/or birth certificates and are 
deposited in high-interesi-bcaring accounts. States 
use accrued interest to fund child-serving programs, 
retaining the principal to perpetuate the Trust 
Funds. 

In 1985, Children's Trust Funds raised more than 
$13 million to fight child abuse All States should 
establish such mechanisms and consider permuting 
private sector contributions, as some States i w 
do. 



Grant funds arc a\atlable 
at row Amcrua, hut a lot of 
It ^oes down a rat hole 
— H H "C<frk\" Rogers 
Su\ V Our Children Sot u't\ 



HV </o nved that ernment 
support but w hen it is a 
( omhmation oj efforts 
between the i^o^ ernnwnt 
junduiii and thi private 
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proiliu t and a mm h better 
use of \i)ur mone\ 
-Linda Ferr\, 
Settlement Ht'me 



Another method for raising needed resource^ 
parallels an important and effective component of 
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drug enforcement efforts — asset forfeiture. States 
should enact statutes to permit the seizure of assets 
from individuals or businesses convicted of 
exploiting children, whether for commercial profit 
or not. Forfeited property or funds would be made 
available to programs for the care of child victims 
or to the Children's Trust Funds. 

Finally, States should impose mandatory fines or 
penalties in additon to any other sanction for an 
offense against a child. These funds could also be 
distributed via a mechanism such as the Children's 
Trust Funds. 



Advisory Bodies 

One group of citizens often overlooked when 
advisory bodies are established — especially those 
addressing child safety and other issues of concern 
to young people — is youth. Unintentionally, youth 
are viewed merely as needy recipients of services; 
seldom are they called upon for help and advice 

Young people offer a firsthand perspective on the 
problems confronting their peers and may be in 
a better position than the ''experts" to suggest 
creative and effective solutions. In return, youthful 
advisors can more effectively convey the outcomes 
of their work with advisory bodies to their peers 
The end result will be child safety or youth-serving 
initiatives better attuned to the needs and interests 
of the target population. 

Governments at all levels should require advisory 
boards concerned with child safety issues to include 
young people who are representative of the 
community. The Juvep'k' Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act requires all States receiving funds 
to establish advisory boards. At least one-fifth of 
their members must be under the age of 24/^ The 
contributions of these young people have been 
significant 



Lt'l's fme If, i\e usuall\ 
don'tpa\ mu( h attention to 
teen\ until the\ cros\ a 
patholo^ual line, dehn- 
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prc^nanL\, running (iwa\ 
Then all of our energies 
focus on puking up the 
piet i's 

—Jai. k Calhoun, National 
Crime Prewntion Council 
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Example: 



The System Assistance Victim Endowment (SAVE) 

is a proprietary fund established by the Dade County, Florida, Commission 
at the request of the Dade-Miami Criminal Justice Council, and with the 
cooperation of judges of the Eleventh Judicial Circuit Court, Criminal 
Division. SAVE provides a source by which nonindigent offenders have 
monetary assessments levied, and the proceeds are placed in a county- 
admmistered trust fund. The endowment funds the Rape Treatment Center, 
Family Services, Incest Treatment Program, Advocates for Sexually Abused 
Children Program, Pretrial Diversion Program, Community Service Placement 
Program, and Criminal Justice Employment Services Program/Pre-Release 
Counseling 



Federal, State, and Local Government Recommendation 4: 

Federal and State governments should help local govern- 
ments respond to extraordinary child abuse cases by: 

e Establishing multidisciplinary response teams. 

e Expeditiously conducting studies and research on the 
ritualistic abuse of children and the abuse of large numbers 
of children. 



The multidisciplinary team approach clearly 
works on these large-scale sexual abuse cases, 
Cooppym.m between Child Protective Serv- 
ices, police, and prosecutors should be 
mandated, 

— Eileen Treacy, Kingsbridge Heights 
Community Center 



In recent years, an increasing number of cases 
have involved allegations of widespread abuse of 
children in settings such as day-care centers. The 
McMartin Preschool in Los Angeles, the PRACA 
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in the Bronx, Miss Ann's Preschool in Nashville, 
Jewish Community Day Care Center in Chicago, 
Fells ' ere Day Care Center m Maiden, Mas'^a- 
chu.^e..s. West Point Child Development Center ir. 
West Point, New York, are but a handful of the 
child-care facilities named in these disturbing 
allegations, 

Abuse in such settings is markedly different from 
other forms of child abus. In several of these 

cases, parents, law enforcement officers, social some taws thvrc huxe 

workers, and other community service workers bvindci riptu>n\ of 

reported that children had been physicallv, 
sexually, and/or psychologically abused as part ot, 
or during, some prearranged ceremv/ny or ntual ummaU^^^^^ 

Allegedly, children have been forced to witness or j,>sinht>ti hnni; 

participate in ceremonies where masked adults fom j to eat fmns nj the 

sacrificed small animals, to take drugs, and to play 
games which include perverse sexual activities. 
Children have been psychoh^gically controlled 
through symbols and f y^".^ threatened with 
bodily injury or death eahng 'he secrets of 

these rituals While eng« n ^ome sort of sexual 
activity appears to be part ot these incidents, the 
illicit control of children seems to take precedence 

While these stories have not yet been fully 
>ubstantialed in court, professionals working in the 
field belif ^ that many of these peculiP;' foniis ot 
abuse do n.. eed occur. The Partnership heard 
moving testimony regarding allegations of ritualis- 
tic abuse from parents and authorities. In the face 
of such compelling testimony, presented hy 
credible \^'itnesses, and considering the prospjct of 
such devastating damage to child victims, the 
Partnership recommends that Fedeial and State 
governments take action to help local governments 
in their effort > to investigate and prosecute 'lese 
^"\tn»ordinary cases 



lu ti\ itifs slu h as hiix im: 
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Multidisciplinary Response Team 

In many of the preschool abuse cases known tc\ 
authorities, multiple perpetrators have been 
accused of abusing multiple victims — from a few 
dozen to several hundred — while responsible for 
the*T care. Most of the children were under the age 
of 4 at the time of the alleged abuse, because of 
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the complexity of the legal and psychological 
issues, the sheer number of viciims and offenders, 
and turbulent emotions of parents and commi nities, 
these cases require a specialized approach 

The key to successful prosecution is the collection 
and analysis of information on all aspects of the 
case, from all available sources, in a careful, 
thoughtful, structured, and timely manner. Trained 
physicians, mental health specialists, social 
workers, law enforcement investigators, and 
prosecutors must work cooperatively, interviewing 
and providing support to victims and their families, 
reviewing relevant statutes and case law, interview- 
ing alleged ")ffenders, and investigating every lead 
discovered during the entire process. 

Fortunately, cases of this magnitude are rare, and 
it is not practical for local agencies to develop and 
maintaii .lie requisite levels of expertise and 
resources to address them effectively. It is, 
however, feasible to train teams of experty at the 
State level to assist local juri' Mictions. Such teams 
would serve as a technical resource to local agency 
personnel, assisting in all facets of ib^ cv..e, from 
victim and witness interviews to case (lev,^lopment 
and presentation. To avoid misconce;nons about 
the team's role, the parameters of tiicir re*-nonsibil- 
ity and authority should be clarified before they 
begin work. 

Research 

Current knowledge of multiple offender/multiple 
victim and ritualistic abuse is derived from 
independent and frequently anecdotal reports 
received from various agencies across the country. 
National : . veys are needed to document the nature 
and scope ot these forms of abuse. Such research 
would attempt to answer the following questions, 
among others: 

• How often and where has such abuse occurred? 

• How many children have been involved? 

• How many perpetrators have been involved'^ 

• What are the personal characteristics of victims 
and offenders? 
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• What kinds of abusive activities are committed 
upon these children? 

• What are the effects? 

• What are the common modus operandi? 

• How often are drugs or violent threats used to 
quiet the children? 

• How often are their activities recorded on 
videotape or in photographs? 

• Is there a common communication network 
among the perpetrators in various parts of the 
country? 

• To what extent are these forms of abuse linked 
to other forms of child exploitation, such as 
pornography, prostitution, and drug distribution? 

The answers to these perplexing questions will help 
investigators and prosecutors to build strong cases 
in situations that often are characterized by weak 
evidence and witnesses who are either too young cr 
K terrified to speak. They will also help therapists 
who are treating the victimized children 

Legal research is also needed to evaluate the 
adequacy of current Federal and State laws to 
protect children from this particularly venal form of 
exploitation. At this writing, forcing a child to 
witness some forms of perverse activity, such as 
animal sacrifice, is not in itself considered a crime, 
nor, in some cases, is moving a child from a 
day-care facility to observe such a ceremony. All 
aspects of ritualistic abuse should be closely 
examined to ensure that children are fully protected 
under civil and criminal law, and that available 
sanctions for offenders are commensurate with th^ 
severity of the incident. 

Finally, basic research should be conducted to 
ascertain why people engage in these behaviors. 
Greater understanding of the motives and incentives 
for adults to involve children in ritualistic cere- 
monies will better prepare investigators to recognize 
and respond to ♦his type of abuse. It will also help 
communities to develop citective prevention 
strategies. 

The Partnership applauds preliminary efforts by 
law enforcement and human services professionals 
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to investigate and expose these practices and to 
assist victims and their families. State and local law 
enforcement agencies have workec^ cooperatively 
with the FBI on several cases of this nature, and 
the Partnership strongly urges continuing coopera- 
tion. To support future investigations, the Federal 
Government should disseminate research findings 
as they become available, as well as the names of 
individuals and organizations that can provide 
technical assistance. 

For most people, the notion of abusing children as 
part of some bi/arre ceremony resides in the realm 
of the horror shows. Unfortunately, there is reason 
to beheve that it does occur, and that no community 
should consider itself immune Federal and State 
governments must act to document and eradicate 
this insidious and devastating assault on our 
children's health and v elfare 
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Federal, State, and Local Government Recommendation 5; 

The Federal Government should ensure that data 
eoilection and research efforts address the needs of 
policymakers by: 

• Standardizing terms and d'ifinitions regarding all forms 
of child victimization. 

• Coordinating child safety efforts. 

• Researching and developing new or undeveloped 
subjects. 



There IS a ciiiical role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to play in this cfjort to proteet our 
ehiUhen. Ttie central research remains to be 
(lone and innovative proi>rams must he 
developed. 

—Paul Larse>u Nt'w York City Human 
Resources Administration 
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Sound policy decisions: on child safety issues 
depend on accurate data and knowledge about the 
causes, nature, extent, and effects of the various 
forms of victimization. Certain aspects of child 
safety have been well-researched, yet there are 
specific areas where little is known or where 
information is outdated and no longer relevant. The 
more we can learn about child victimization, how 
to prevent it, and how to respond to victims and 
their families, and the more we share this informa- 
tion, the safer our children will be. 

The Federal Government can improve decisionmak- 
ing to protect children by: 

Standardizing terms and definitions. Every major 
Federal agency that has responsibility to implement 
a child safety program collects c?ta and compiles 
statistics regarding that program. When definitions 
are not consistent across agr xies, or even across 
divisions within agencies, these data cannot be 
aggregated into an accurate accumulative picture, 
and our understanding of the actual risks to children 
remains fragmentary and confusing. Little can be 
done to educate the public about child safety if 
different government agencies distribute inconsist- 
ent information and report apparently conflicting 
statistics 

Until government agencies adopt a common set of 
elements for data collection, they should clearly 
define all terms regarding child victimization in the 
information that is already available 

Coordinating child safety programs. Currently, 
three major Federal departments, and several 
agencies and bureaus within those departments, 
conduct various forms of data collection and 
research in the child safety area. Each of these 
agencies plans and carries out its data collection 
and research efforts independently of the others. 
This invariably causes overlap, duplication of 
effort, and inconsistent or contradictory findings. It 
is certain that similar situations exist within State 
and local governments as well. 

Variation among agencies will always exist. The 
Partnership firmly believes, however, that 
mechanisms can and should be established to 
coordinate these research initiatives. The result 
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would be more consistent child safety data, 
information, and programs, and ultimately a better 
understanding of child victimization and a more 
effective governmental response to it. A formal 
mechanism such as the Coordinating Council on 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention,'**' 
should be established to coordinate the research 
efforts of all Federal agencies. 

Conducting new research and development. 
Extensive research has been conducted on a wide 
spectrum of :hild safety topics. Yet some topics 
have either been ignored or inadequately studied 
To obtain a more comprehensive picture of the 
various aspects of child safety, a broad range of 
research and development issues needs to be 
examined, including, but not limited to, the 
following: 

• Effective ueatment strategies for persons who 
sexually abuse children 

• The nature and extent of suspicious child deaths. 

• The most effective method for making the 
private sector aware of child safety issues and 
providing them with information on effective child 
safety practices. 

• The extent and nature of rituali* tic abuse in this 
country. 

• Reasons for the significant increase in certain 
forms of sexual exploitation, such as male 
prostitution. 

• The effects of certain forms of music and k 
videos on children's behavior 

• Aileinative methods to validate the sexual abuse 
of children. 

• The most effective forms of preventing child 
victimization. 

• The extent and nature of multiple victim/multiple 
offender child victimization cases. 

• Comparative research on the nature and extent of 
child victimization in other countries. Followup 
studies should be conducted in countries with lower 
rates of victimization to determine why 
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Dunng its seven public hearings, the Partnership 
heard from more than 150 witnesses. These 
witnesses, who represented every segment of the 
community, continually reminded the Partnership 
that children are victimized at a shocking level on 
a daily basis. Asa result of this victimization, they 
and their families suffer enormous grief, anguish, 
and hurt. However, the witnesses pointed out that 
there is hope. 

In every community the Partnership visited, there 
was considerable activity on the part of business, 
private nonprofit organizations, government, and 
volunteer groups. The Partnership found that each 
of these groups was making significant contribu- 
tions to the safety and well-being of children The 
Partnership also found that more organizations, not 
necessarily child safety related, were recognizing 
their responsibility to contribute to the well-being 
of the community, and were involving themselves 
in a wide variety of child safety efforts. The days 
when businesses and individuals looked the other 
way, or pointed the finger at government, are over 
Everyone has a job to do in our fight against child 
victimization and everyone has something to offer, 
from big businesses to the comer *'Mom and Pop" 
business; from the Federal Government to the 
smallest local government; from large national 
youth organizations dealing directly with the 
well-being of youth to small community groups 
dealing only generally with the child's well-bemg, 
and finally from the educated and well-trained 
individual to one who lacks formal training and 
t'iucation. And many are fulfilling their roles 

The job, however, isfarfromove* i ucre is much 
more we should and can do. In too many of our 
communities the rates of child victimization are still 
intolerable, the services offered to those who are 
victimized are inadequate, and the systems 
designed to serve children are insensitive to their 
needs. 

If children arc to live their dreams, they need the 
opportunity to live and grow in families and 
communities that protect and nunure them, not 
prey upon or victimize them. This is not an easy 
task. It entails not only working with children, but 
also with altering the way people view and deal 
* with children, families, and comr:unities. 
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This is a task that requires moving beyond the status 
quo, regardless of how widely accepted it appears, 
and engaging in innovative efforts to motivate more 
businesses, private nonprofit organizations, and 
individuals to get involved in child safety activities 
The Partnership feels that this will be done when 
the importance of their involvement is demonstrated 
and when the information for rational and objective 
decisions about their involvement is readily 
available. 
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Appendix I: Notes 

1 Abuse and Neglect: 75 1 ,920 ''founded'' (substantiated) cases in 1985 — 
American Humane Association, M///om//5/£/Jvr;^; Child Abuse and Neglect 
Reporting: 1985 Highlights. Denver. American Humane Association, 1987. 
Estimate consists of the number of founded cases, applying the AHA figure 
of 39 percent founded cases among the 1 ,928,000 reported to be abused or 
neglected in 1985 

Stranger Abductions: 300 victims each year — Press Release, Attorney 
General's Missing Children's Advisory Board, October 7, 1985. Lower 
range of estimate used. 

Parental Abductions: 25,000 victims each year — National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children, Selected State Legislation Washington, 
D.C.: NCMEC 1985, p. 41. Lower range of estimate used. 

Exploitatioki: 93,000 victims each year — U.S. General Accounting Office, 
Sexual Exploitation of Children— A Problem of Unknown Magnitude. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, April 1982, pp. 4-6. 
Exploitation includes teenage prostitution and children who are subjects of 
pornography. Lower range of estimates used. 

Violence: 1,305,033 victimizations of 12- to 17-year-oldsin 1984. Special 
analysisbytheBureauof Justice Statistics, April 1987 Database National 
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Appendr II: Witnesses Befoi e the President's Child Safety 
Partnership 

Hearing in New York, New York 
April 15-16, 1986 

Henry Anffiir*»i, Distric; Vice Piesident, Chemical Bank, Rego Park. 
New \ork 

John Calhoun, Executive Director, National Crime Prevention Council, 
Washington, D C. 
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Malcom M. Chesney, Jr., Senior Vice President, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn. New York 

Howard Davidson, Director, National Legal Resource Center lor Chik» 
Advocacy and Protection, American Bar Association, Washington, D J 

Roberi DeMoss, Jr., Director, Teen Vision, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Vincent Fon tana, M D . Medica! Director, New York Foundling Hospital, 
New York, New York 

Lorraine Hale a1 D , Exei^.ttM^ Director, H Jc House, New York, 
Nev/ York 

Sheldon Hearst, President, Supermarket Ct)nimunications, Inc , Norwalk. 
Connecticut 

Wllhelmina Holliday, Dcput> Conimissioner ot Community Affairs, New 
York City Police Departniem New York, New York 

Jay Howell, Executive Director, National Center lor Missing and Exploited 
Children, Washington, D C 

Henry Hudson, Chairman, U S At^nrneN Gencrars Commission on 
Pornography, Arlington, Virginia 

Molly Hudson, Group Senior Vice President. Campbell Ewald Co , New 
York, New York 

Steve Kussman, Director o| Comniiinications, Aniencan Gas Assentation, 
Arlington, Virgiriia 

Paul Larsen, Assistant Deputy Adniinistralor, Agency lor Child Develop- 
ment, New Y(»rk City Human Resources Admmistration, New York, 
New York 

Aubrey wis. Vice President, F W Woolworth, New York, New York 

Rita Meaney, Executive Director, Jose^)h's Children's Services, 
BrooMyn, New York 

Diane Priolo, DiitLtor. Trude Weishaupt Clinic, Queens Child (uiidance 
Center, Flushing, New York 

Nathan Quinones, Chancellor, New York Citv Board ol Education, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Father Bruce Ritter, Executive Director .md President, Covenant House, 
New York, New York 

Pam Rutt, Pub'^'^i-y Director, Marvel Comics, New York, N.w York 

Nell Stewart, Director, Consumer Allairs, Texi/e Division, Dow Consumer 
Products, Inc., Greenville, South Carolina 

A'bcrt Sussman, Director, Internationa! Council oi Shopping Centers. 
Ne V York, New York 
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Eileen Tre'^cv Director, Kmgsbridge Heights Community Centsr, Bronx, 
New York 

Robert Woodson, President, National Cen r for Neighborhood Enterprise, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hearing in Chicago, Illinois 
May 1, 1986 

Ronald Bean, Student, Park Forest, Illinois 

Dr. Anne Cohn, Executive Director, National Committee tor Prevention 
of C.iild Abuse, Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Jon Conte, Assistant Professor, University of Chicago, School of 
Social Service Administration, Chicago, Illinois 

Karen T. Dorn, Teacher, Central School, Dos Plaines, lllmois 

Alex Ferguson, Superintendent, lllmois Department of State Police, 
Springfield, Illinois 

JoeGoduto, Police Officer, Sock Hop With the Cops Program, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Scott Geron, Senior Assistant, Taylor Institute, Chicago, Illinois 

Margaret Haas, Vice President, Steifel Nicolaus and Company, Inc , 
Chicago, Illinois 

Don Hutchens, Unit Director, Marshall Square Boys and 'Tnrls Club, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Curt Kuempel, Police Officer, Sock Hop With the Cops Program, 
Fvanston, Illinois 

Robert L. Lauer, Vice President of Corporate Affairs, Sara Lee Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 

Hillary Levine, Greater Chicago Council for Prevention of Child Abuse, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Jeremy Margolis, Illinois Inspector General, Chicago, Illinois 

Lajc iViitchell, Student, Chicago Boys and Girls Clubs, C'licago, Illinois 

Renai Ogletree, Director of Operations, Chicago Boys and Girls Clubs, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Nancy Peterson, Director, Greater Chicago Council tor Prevention of Child 
Abu:**, Chicago, Illinois 

Ewrzz C. Redmond, Assistant Administrator, Illinois Department of 
Alcoholism and Substance Abuse, Chicago, Illinois 

Encarn'^^ion Roldan, Jr., Officer, Cook County Department of Correc- 
tions, Chicago, Illinois 

Paul Sackett, Southland Corporation, Rolling Meadows, Illinois 
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FredSchell, Director, Public Issues and Planning, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company, Detroit, Michigan 

EdH'ina Tehara, Assistant Executive Director, Taylor Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois 

David Walker, Executive Director, Parental Stress Services, Chicago, 
IMmois 

Judith Walker, Commissioner, City of Chicago, Department of Human 
Services, Chicago, Illinois 

Hearing in Austin, Texas 
May 20, 1986 

Mary Sue Andrews. Senior Representative, Public Affairs, Atlantic 
Richfield, Dallas, Texas 

Susan B^^ker, First Vice President, Parents Music Resource Center, 
Washington, D C. 

Bob Bearden, Executive Director, Christian Farms-Treehouse, Inc , 
Marker Heights, Texas 

Joe Collins, Chairman of the Board, Majestic Savings Association, Dallas, 
Texas 

Robert ''Bud'' Cramer, District Attorney, Madison County Courthouse, 
Huntsville, Alabama 

Amy Croxton, YouUi Coordinator, Texas Youth in Action, Austin, Texas 

Gayle Cunningham, P'-csident, Family Outreach of America, Lubbock, 
Texas 

Larr) Guinn, Director, Student Services, Piano Independent School 
District, Piano, Texas 

Bobby Heard, Texas Youth m A\ction, Austin, Texas 

James, Mark, and Mike, Residents, Christian Farms-Treehouse Program, 
Fort Hood, Texas 

Jessica, Graduate of Settlement Home, Austin, Texas 

EdH'ard Leo, Principal, Sanchez Hlementary School, Austin, Texas 

Mark, Monica, and Naomi, Students, Sanchez hlementary School 

John McKay, Executive Director, Texans' War o:. Drugs, Austin, Texas 

Bobbi Mueller, President, Comsnunity Families m Action, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Linda Perry, Board of Directors, Settlement Home, \ustm, Texas 

Gloria Rodrique/., Executive Director, A VANCE Project, San Antonio, 
Texas 
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Michael Romaine, President, Zale Foundation, Irving, Texas 

Dan Rosenblatt, Director, Information Services, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Gaithcisburg, Maryland 

Roger Rydell, Vice President, Public Relations, Trailways Bus Corpora- 
tion, Dallas, Texas 

Tom Suter, Staff Manager, Security, Southwestern Bell, Houston, Texas 
Emily Vargas-Adams, Executive Director, CEDEN Project, Austin, Texas 
Linda Gale White, First Lady, State of Texas 
Carol York, Supervisor, Settlement Home, Austin, Texas 

Hearing in Denver, Colorado 
June 17, 1986 

Marilyn Baisel, Board of Trustees, Mile High Lfnitcd Wav, Denver, 
Colorado 

Elaine Gantz Berman, Program Officer, Piton Foundation, Denver, 
Colorado 

Catalina* Victim, Chrysalis Project, Denver, Colorado 

Debra Christopher, Directoi , Action Against Assault Prevention Program, 
Colorado Department of Health, Denver, Colorado 

Richard Dutrow, Detective, Bould^ 'ounty Sheriffs Department, 
Boulder, Colorado 

Elizabeth, Victim, Chrysalis Project, Denver, Colorado 

Ethel, Victim, Chrvsalis Project, Denver, Colorado 

Ann Goldfarb, Director, State and Regional Team Against Ciimes on 
Children, Keinpe National Center, Denver, Colorado " 

Ann Griffith, President, The UnlT^'.h Foundation, Denver, Colorado 

David E. Grossman, Judge, Couivy ol Hamilton, C\)Hrt ol Common Pleas, 
Juvenile Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mary Hockabout, Project Director, Kid-Ahilitv, (nrls Cluhs ol Oh.aha, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Sall> Holloway, pAccutivc Director, Chiki Abuse Preventu^n Voluntc rs, 
Denver, Colorado 

Kath> Howard, Directoi , Fnends of the Kempc National Center, Denver, 
Colorado 

Judy Kaufman, Child Care Coordinator, Mountain Bell, Denver, Colorado 

Kristys Vic.im, Chrysalis Project, Denver, CoN^ado 

Gayle Magee, Director ol Services, Holland and Hart, Denver, Coloiado 
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Dan McCurdy, Special Projects Manager, Public Relations, Southland 
Corporation, Dallas, Texas 

Sharon Olson, Director, Chrysalis Project, Denver, Colorado 

Jane Prancan, Director, Corporate Community Relations, U.S WEST, 
Englewood, Colorado 

H.B. "Corky" Rogers, Executive Director, Save Our Children Society, 
Denver, Colorado 

Alan Staehle, Deputy Sheriff, Boulder County, Colorado 

Lip la Tafoya, Executive Manager, Adolph Coore Foundation, Denver, 
Colo:^do 

Lois Winchell, Education Director, Colorado Chapter of Society's League 
Against Molestation, Denver, Colorado 

George Wixom, President, Techprint, Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Sue Wyman, Executive Dire;tor, Colorado Chapter of Society's League 
Against Mc - !,tation, Denver, Colorado 

Naomi Yager, Director, Ogden House — Griffith Youth Services, Denver, 
Colorado 



Hearing in Seattle, Washington 
July 14, 1986 

Linda Barker, Director, Washington Victnr Witness Services, Seattle, 
Washington 

Thomas A. Belli, Executive Vice President, QSP, Inc , Ridgetield, 
Connecticut 

Lucy Berliner, Sexual Assault Center, Harborview Medical Center, 
Seattle, Washington 

Claire Bishop, Community Relations Department, Safeco Insurance Co., 
Seattle, Washmgton 

Jimm Brown, Public Relations, KOMO Radio and Television, Seattle, 
Washington 

Peter Bylsma, Directc^r, New Hori/ons, Seattle, Washington 

Mary Pat Byrne, Artistic Director, Open Door Theatre, Everett, 
Washington 

Regen Dennis, Community Relations Department, K()M()-TV, Seattle, 
Washington 

John Engen, Supervisor, Pro)ect Choice, Pierce County Alhance, Tacoma, 
Washington 

Donna James, Office of the Mayor, Seattle, Washington 
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Susan Jouflas, Human Resource Coordinator, New Horizons, Seattle, 
Washington 

Ben Love, Chief Scout Executive, Exploring Division, National Oftice, 
Boy Scouts of America, Irving, Texas 

Charise Luxa, Detective, Green River Task Force, Seattle, Washington 

Norm Maleng, King County Prosecuting Attorney, Kmg County Court- 
house, Seattle, Washington 

Sue Mecklenburg, Chairman, Kids Place, Seattle, Washmgton 

Gary A. Nelson, Community Affairs Manager, Pacific Northwest Bell, 
Seattle, Washington 

Martin RinghofTer, Boeing Employee Good Neighbor Fund, Seattle, 
Washington 

Alice Ray-Keil, Committee for Children, Seattle, Washington 

Mr. and Mrs. Mike Richmond, Foster Parents, Project Choice, Tacoma, 
Washington 

Rebecca Roe, Senior Deputy Prosecuting Attorney, Kmg County Court- 
house, Seattle, Washington 

James Shine, Director, American Prosecutor's Research Institute, National 
District Attorneys' Association, Alexandria, Virgmia 

Cynthia Stimpson, Chairman, Civ: Action Committee of the Dear John 
Project, Seattle, Washington 

Bill 'Valker, Director of Project Development, Ebcrharter Construction, 
Seattle, Washington 

Gaylord Walker, Director of Public Affairs, National Child Safety 
Council, Jackson, Michigan 

H.R. Wilkinson, President, National Child Safety Council, Jackson, 
Michigan 



Hearing in Tampa, Florida 
October 23, 1986 

Regina Birrer.IuiiJ C E Mcndc/ Foundation. Inc , Tair.pa, Florida 

Shirley Coletti, Execttive Director, Parental Awareness and Responsibility, 
Pinellas Park, Florida 

Felicia, Victim, Adult Therapeutic Community Center, Pinellas Par!., 
Florida 

Barbara Gothard, M.D., Director of F^ublic Affairs, Burger Kmg 
Corporation, Miami, Florida 
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Norma Hierrezuelo, Student, Tampa Boys and Girls Clubs, Tampa, 
Florida 

Gary Hitchcox, Sergeant, Narcotics Division, St Petersburg Police 
Department, St, Petersburg, Florida 

Sara V. Jarvis, Pioject Director, Missing ChildrenN Project, The 
Southeastern Network of Runaway Youths and Family Services, Gaines\ ille, 
Florida 

Cassandra Jenkins, Supervisor, Missing Children Information Clearing- 
house, Tallahassee, Florida 

R. Gil Kerlikowske, Lieutenant Commander, Criminal Investigation 
Division, St. Petersburg Police Department, St Petersburg, Florida 

Louis McCagg, Executive Director, Child Find, Inc , New Paltz, New York 

Johnnie B. McKenzie, Director. Palm Beach County School Board, West 
Palm Beach, Florida 

Roy Miller, Executive Director, Alternative Human Services, St 
Petersburg, Florida 

Byron Presley, Student, Tampa Boys and Girls Clubs, Tampa, Florida 

Kathy Rosenthal, Executive Director, Children's Rights of America, 
Largo, Florida 

Herb A. Sang, Superintendent, Duval County Public Schools, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Elizabeth Scholaro, Student Volunteer, Beachplacc Runaway Center, 
Tampa, Florida 

Dennis Shaw, Lieutenant Commander, Central Region Sale Streets Unit, 
Metro Dade Police Department, Miami, Florida 

Robert L. Smith, Administrator, City ol Tampa, Public Safety Department, 
Tampa, Florida 

Sylvia Thompson, Project Director, Missing Childrcn\ F^rojcci Switch- 
board of Miami, Inc , Miami, Florida 

John Walsh, Founder, Adam Walsh Child Resource Center, Ft Lauder- 
dale, Florida 

Carol Wedge, Director ol Tourism and CoPMnumcation^, St Petersburg 
Area Chamber of Cominerce, St Petersburg, Florida 

Hearing in Los Angeles, California 
December 4, 1986 

Joaquin Ali, Peer Counselor, (]corgc Washington Preparatory High 
School, Los Angeles, Calilornia 
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Sandra Baker, Executive Director, Sacramento Child Sexual Abuse 
Treatment Program, Sacramento, California 

Chris Behr, Parent, La Canada, California 

Dr. Reginald Bennet, Psychiatrist, President, Challenger Boys and Girls 
Club, Pasadena, California 

Michael Boyd, Senior Class President, George Washington Preparatory 
High School, Los Angek., California 

Mary Codianne, Parent, Belmont, California 

Kathleen Dixon. Director, Children 's Legislative Organization Unified by 
Trauma (CLOUT), San Pedro, California 

Margot Fritz, Executive Director, Parents Anonymous, Los Angeles, 
California 

Esther Gilles, Director, Education and Tunning Center, Children's Institute 
International, Los Angeles, California 

Gary Lowe, Casework Specialist, California Youth Authority, lone, 
California 

George McKenna, Principal, George Washington Preparatory High 
School, Los Angeles, California 

The Honorable Edwin Meese III, Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D C. 

Chris Moiseve, Parent, Herm osa Beach, Cahiornia 

Sylvia Rousseau, Faculty Member, George Washington Preparatory High 
School, Los Angeles, California 

Arnie Sherman, National Director, KIDS DAY Program, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

John Shields, Executive Director, Barbaia Sinatra ChildrenS Center, 
Rancho M:»-agc, California 

Shauneice Strauss, PeerCoiinselor, George Washington Prcparatr y High 
School, Los Angeles, California 

Roland Summit, M D , UCLA Medical Center, Los Angeles, California 

Deanne Tilton, Executive Dncctor, Los Angeles County Inter-Agency 
Council on Child Abuse and N,^glect (ICAN), Los Angeles, California 

Tim Wheeler, President, Children's Civ il Rights Fund, Inc , Los Angeles, 
California 

Margaret Wright, Parent, ComniunUv Liaison, Gcorize Wash ington 
Preparatory High Schoul, Lds Angeles, C'ulitornui 
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Appendix III: Souices for Child Safety Information 



Adam Walsh Child Resource 

Center, Inc 
Suite 306 

!876 North University Drive 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33322 
305-475-4847 

American Association for Protecting 

Children 
American Humane Association 
9725 East Hampden Avenue 
Denver, CO 80231 
303-695-0811 

American Youth Work Center 
1522 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-328- 3052 

Boys Clubs of America 
71 1 First Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
212-557-7753 

Child Find, Inc 
7 Innis Avenue 
New Paltz, NY 12561 
914-255-1848 

Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc- 

67 Irving Place 

New York, NY 10003 

212-254-7410 

Children's Defense Fund 

4th rioor 

122 C Street NW 

Washington, DC 2(K)()I 

202-628-8787 

Children's Rights i/t America, Inc. 
Suite 1 1 

12551 Indian Rocks Road 
Largo, FL 33544 
813-593-0090 
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Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and 
Neglect 

National Center on Child Abuse and 

Nciilect 
PO Box 1182 
Washington, DC 20013 
301-251-5157 

DARE 

Bureau of Justice Assistance 
Office of Justice Programs 
633 Indiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, DC 20531 

202-272-6838 

Educational Resources information 

Center (ERIC) 
1200 19th Street NW 
Washington. DC 20208 
202-254-5555 

4-H Program/Extension Service 
U S. Department of Agriculture 
Room 3860, South Building 
Washington, DC 20250 
202-447-5833 

Just Say No Foundation 
Suite 200 

1777 North Calilornia Boulevard 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
800-25S-2766 
415-939-6666 

Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse/ 

NCJRS 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 

800-638-8736 

301-251-5500 

C Henry Kempe National Center 
f(!i the Prevention and Treatment 
of Child Abuse and Neglect 

1205 Oneida 

Denver, CO 80220 

303-321-3963 
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McGruffs Computer 

National Crime Prevention Council 

733 15th Street NW. 

Washington, DC 20005 

202-737-4603 

National Assembly of National 
Voluntary Health and Social 
Welfare Organizations, Inc 

Suite 601 

1319 F Street NW 
Washington, DC 2(X)()5 
202-347-2080 

National Center for Missing 

and Exploited Children 
Suite 700 
18J5 K Street NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
202-634-9K21 

National Child Safety Council 
P.O Box 13oH 
Jackson, MI 4^^204 
5l7_764-6070 

National Childrcn\ Advocacy 

Center 
106 Lincoln Street 
Huntsville, AL 33^01 
205-533-5437 

National Coalition Against 

Domestic Violence 
Suite 33 

1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 2(K)03 
202-347-7017 

National Coalition Against 

Sexual Assault 
P.O. Box 7LS6 
c/o Austin Rape Crisis Center 
Austin, TX 78713 
512-472-7273 

National Committcj lor inc 

Prevention of Chih' Abuse 
P.O. Box 2866 
Chicago, IL 60690 
312-663-3320 
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National Council of Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges 
P O Box 8970 
Reno, NV 89507 

702- 784-6012 

National Court Appointed Special 

Advocate Association 
Suite 202 

909 Northeast 43rd Street 
Seattle, WA 98105-6020 
206-347-1059 

National Crime Prevention Council 
733 15th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-393-7141 

National Criminal Justice Reference 

Service 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 

800-851-3420 

301-231-5300 

National District Attorneys' 

Association 
Center for the Prosecution of 

Child Abuse 
Suite 200 

1033 North Fairfax Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

703- 739-0321 

National Federation ot Parents tor 

Drug- Free Youth 
Suite 200 

S73() Georgia Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301-385-KlDS 

Nation;4 Institute lor 

Citizen Education in the Faw 
SiMte 400 
23 H Street NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
202-662-9620 
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National Legal Resource Center for 
Child Advocacy and Protection 
American Bar Association 
Sui'e 200 
1800 M Street N\V 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-331-2250 

National Network ior Runaway and 

Youth Services 
Suite 41 1 

905 6th Street NW 
Washington, DC 2tX)24 
202-488-0739 

National Organization for 

Victim Assistance 
717 D Street NW 
Washington, DC ?.0(KK 
202-393 -NOVA 

National School Boards Association 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703-838-6722 



National School ^je.fety Center 
Suite 200 

16830 Ventura Boulevard 
Encino, CA 91436 
818-377-6200 

Police Foundation 
.001 22nd Street NW 
Washington, DC 2(K)37 
202-833-1460 

Task Force on Families in Crisis 

Suite 306, Coienian Building 

3716 Hillsborough Road 

P O. Box 1 20495 

Nashville, TN 37212 

615-383-4480 

615-383-4575 

U S Department of Justice 
Ollicc loi Victims ot Crime 
National Victims Resource C:ntcr 
Box 6()()(> 

Rockvillc, MD 20X50 
301-251-5525 



Appendix IV: Organizations That Provide 
Support to Parents 



Al Anon/ALATF:hN 
Family Group World Scr\ ice 

Headquarters 
P.O Box 862 
Midtown Station 
New York, NY 10018 
212-302-7240 

Children of Alcoholics Foundation 

3 1 St Floor 

200 Park Avenue 

New York, NY 10166 

212-949-1404 

Families in Action 
Suite 300 

3845 North Druid Hills Road 
Decatur, GA 30033 
404-325-5799 
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(Family Crisis) Mediation 

The Advertising Council and the 

Institute tor Mediation and 

Conflict Resolution 
7 Innis Avenue 
New Paltz, NY 12561 
<^l4-255-l84S 

Mothers Against Drunk Driving 

(M A D D ) 
669 Airport Freeway 
Hurst, TX 76053-3944 
SI7-26S-MADD 

National Association tor Children ot 

Alcoholics 
Suite 201 

31706 Coast Highway 

South Laguna, CA 92677-3044 

714_499-38S9 
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National Education AssociaDon 
1201 I6lh Street NW. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202-833-4000 

National Federation of Parents For 

Drug-Free Youth 
Suite 200 

8730 Georgia Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301-585-KIDS 

National Organization for Victim 

Assistance 
"71 7 D Street NW. 
Washington, DC 20004 
202-393-NOVA 

Parents Anon>mous 
Suite 270 

67^3 South Sepulveda BoulevaiJ 
Los Angeles, CA 90045 
800-421-0353 
800-352-0386 (California) 
213-410-9732 



Parents Music Resource Center 
Suite 300 

1500 Arlington Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209 
703-527-9466 

Parents' Resource Institute for 

Drug Education (PRIDE) 
Suite 1002 

100 Edgewood Avenue 
/ lanta, GA 30303 
404-658-2548 
800-241-9746 

Parents United, Inc 
P-O Box 952 
San Jose, CA 95102 
408-280-5055 

TOUGHLOVE 
P O. Box i069 
Dovlestown, PA 18901 
215-348-7090 



Appendix V: Organizations and Hotlines That Provide 
Support to Children and Youth 



Child Find, Inc 
7 Innis Avenue 
New Paltz, NY 12561 
914-255-1848 
800-1 AM LOST 

Childhelp U.S A 

6463 Independence Avenue 

Woodland Hills, CA 916^7 

818-347-7280 

Cocaine Hotline 
Fair Oaks Hospital 
19 Prospect Street 
Summit, NJ 07901 
80()-COCAINE 
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National Center for Missmg and 

Exploited Children 
Suite 700 
1835 K Street NW 
Washmgton, DC 20()()ti 
202-634-9821 
S00-?M3-5678 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 

(N I D A) Hotline 
56(>0 Fishers Lane 
Rockviiic, MD 20857 
8()()-662-HELP 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 

(N I D A) 
U S Department of Hci^lth and 

Human Services 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20857 
800-638-2045 
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National Network of Runaway and 

Youth Services- 
Suite 41 1 

905 6th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20024 
202-488-0739 

National Runaway Switchboard 
2210 North Halsted 
Chicago, IL 60614 
312-929-5854 
800-621-4000 
800-972-6004 (Illinois) 

Parents" Resource Institute for 

Drug Education (PRIDE) 
Georgia State University 
University Plaza 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
8D0-24 1-9746 



Runaway Hotline 
P O. Box 52896 
Houston, TX 77052 
713-524-3821 
800-231-6946 
800-392-3352 (Texas) 

Students Against Driving Drunk 

(S.A.D.D.) 
P.O Box 800 
Marlboro, MA 01752 
617-481-3568 

The Trailways Corporation 
13760 Noel Road 
Dallas, TX 75240 
214-770-8796 

"Operation Home Free" — contact 
ihe nearest police department/ 
police officer or Trailways office 



Appendix VI: Organizations That Accept and Refer 
Volunteers 



ACTION 

806 Connecticut Avenue 
Room Ml 007 
Washington, DC 20525 
202-634-9410 

The Association of Junior Leagues 
825 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
212-355-4380 

Big Brothers of America/Big Sisters 

of America 
230 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
215-567-2748 

Boys Clubs of America 
71 1 First Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
212-557-7755 

Boy Scouts of America 
1325 Walnut Hill Lane 
Irving, TX 75062 
214-659-2000 
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Camp Fire, Inc. 
4600 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City, MO 641 12 
816-756-1950 

General Federation of Women's 

Clubs 
1734 N Street NW 
Washington, DC 200^6 
202-347-3168 

Girls Clubs of America 
2nd Floor 

205 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

212-689-3700 

Girl Scouts of the U.S A. 

14th Floor 

830 Third Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 

212-940-7500 
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Junior Optimist Clubs and 

Octagon Clubs 
4494 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63108 
314-371-6000 

Kiwanis International 
3636 Woodview Terrace 
Indianapolis, IN 46268 
317-875-8755 

Lions Clubs International 
300 22nd Street 
Oak Brook, IL 60570 
312-986-1700 

National Assembly of National 
Voluntary Health and Social 
Welfare Organizations 

Suite 601 

I3I9F Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-347-2080 

National Council of Jewish Women 
15 East 26th Street 
New York, NY 1 00 10 
212-532-1740 

National Organization for 

Victim Assistance (NOVAj 
717 D Street NW. 
Washington, DC 20004 
202-393-NOVA 



National Parent Teacher Association 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, IL 6061 1-2571 
312-787-0977 

Phi Alpha Delta Public Service 

Center 
Suite 325 East 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue 
Bethesda, MD 20814 
301-961-8985 

Rotary International 
1600 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, IL 60201 
312-328-0100 

U.S. Jaycees 
P.O. Box 7 
4 West 21st Street 
Tulsa, OK 74102 
918-584-2481 

YMCA National Headquarters 
755 West North Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60610 
312-280-3400 

YWCA National Headquarters 

726 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

212-614-2700 
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Appendix VIII: Partnership Biographies 



Edwin Meese III 

on February 25, 19S5 Fn)ni 19S1 until 19<SS/\lr Mccsc held the posUion 
ofCounselor to the President In this eapaeitv he lunetioned as the President s 
chief poliey advisoi and had nianaLienient responsibilitv lor the administration 
oflhe Cabinet, pohey de\eiopnieiit, and planninLi and evaluation He \\as, 
and sill! is, a member ol tne President s Cabinet and the National Seeurit\ 
Council Formerlv. Mr Meese ser\ed as CJovernor Reaiian's l:\eeuti\e 
Assistant and Chiel ol Stall m C\ililorma Ironi 1969 throuiih 1974 and as 
Lc.al APairs Secretary Ironi 1967 to 196.S Belore loinini: (lovernoi 
Reagan's staff in i967. M{ Meese served as i)epul\ DiNtr^t Attorney ol 
Alameda Cv)unty- Calilomia 

H. Brewster Atwater was elected President of General Mills Corporation 
in 'anuary ol 1977. and is now servnig as Chief Executive Officer and 
Chairman of the Board He hold> several board positions Among these 
arc the Board of Din^ctors ol Honeywell, Inc , and the Northwest Corpora- 
lion, and the Board ot Trustees of Princettin Univcrsitv 

William J. Bennett is the third United States Secretary of Education 
Secretary Bennett has served as Chairman of the National Endowment tor 
the Humanities, and lormerl> was President and Director oi the National 
HumanitiesCentcr in Research Triangle Park, Nt)rth Carolina Mr Bennett 
has taught law and phik)soph\ at a numb',r tif umversities including the 
University of Southern Mississippi, the University of Texas, Harvard 
University, the LIniversitv of Wisconsin, and Btiston University In 
addition, he has been a consultant to more than 5i) secondary schools on 
quality in curriculum development 

Judy A. Black serves as Special Assisfant to the President tor Inter- 
governmental Allairs She has been actively in\ol\ed w ith community and 
political affairs She has served on the Board ot Directors of ihe Mile tligh 
Girl Scoutsand the DenverChamberot C\)mmerce Currently 'I reasurerot 
the National fx^dciation ot Republican Woinc sSe also s?rved as the 
Secretary and Delegate-at-Earge of the Republican National Convention, 
and Coloiado (\)-C1iairman ot Women toi ReagaivBush 19S4 Also, she 
was chosen as one c»l the Delegates to the Pe(^ple\ Republic ot China. 
AmeriLan Council ol Young PoIitiLal Leaders 

Dtis R. Bowen was s\v(^in in as ScLielaiv ol Health and Human Scimlcs 
on December 13. 19S5 Di Bovven oveisecs the 1 CLlchd agencv respc^isihle 
lor the ma|(M bccdth, uellaie, Umk\, diug saletv, medical research, and 
income securitv nrogiam . serv ing the Ameiiean people A loimei tuo-ienii 
governi)r and member (^t the State House ol Representatives in Indiana, Di 
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Bowen came to HHS fmm the In^^iana University School of Medicine in 
Indianapolis where he was serving as Lester D. Bibler Professor of Family 
Medicine and Director of Undergraduate Family Practice Education 
Secretary Bowen has served on a number of Federal advisory bodies, 
including: Chairman, Advisory Council on Social Security, 1982 to 1984, 
member. Presidential Advisory Committee on Federalism, 1981 to 1983, 
member of the Advisory Commission on Intergoveinmenlal Relations, 1977 
to 1979; President\ Committee on Science and Technology, 1976 to 1977, 
and member of the Commission on Federal Paperwork, 1975 to 1977. 

William R. Bricker has been National Director of the Boys Clubs of 
America since 1972. He has spent most of his life in Boys Club surroundings 
and Boys Club work, winning recognition on local. State, national -^nd 
international levels. He is a veteran of two decades of military reserve auty , 
concluding with the assignment of N^val Air Group Commr.nder. His public 
service includes membership on presidential commissions under four 
Presidents He is a member of a nu'nber of boards, amon.? them The 
Congressional Award, Freedoms Foundation at Valley Foige, and the 
National Commission for Cooperativ^e Education. 

Joanne M. Collins is Assistant Vice President of the United Missouri Bank 
of Kansas City She has held leadership positions and membership m 
numerous civic and service organizations, including the American Public 
Works Association, Greater Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, Coalition 
of 100 Black Women, March of Dimes, Mayor's Council on Youth 
Development, Missouri Commission on Public Safety, National Council on 
Alcoholism, and the National League of Cities. Her previous appointed 
positions include: the Commission on Presidential Schola;s, the International 
Women's Year Missouri State Committee, HEW's Commission on Rights 
and Responsibilities of Women, and the Missouri Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

Arthur C. (Gappy) Eads is the District Attorney of the 27th Judicial 
District of Texas. He is the Immediate Past President o^ the National District 
Attorneys Association and currently serves as the Association's Chairman 
of the Board. He serves on the Board of Regents of .^'^tional College 
of District Attorneys, is a member of the Criminal Justice Council of the 
American Bar Associat.uu, and is the President of the Texas District and 
County Attorneys Association, 

Kenneth O. Eikenberry is the 14th Attorney General of the State of 
Washington He serves as a member of the State Cr\r -I Justice Training 
Commission and Corrections Standards Board Mr Like. merry is currently 
serving leadership roles m the National Association of Attorneys General, 
on Crime Victims, Antitrust, and Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Oiganizations subcommittees, as well as the Commission on State -Tribal 
Relations. He also served on the President's Task Force on Victims of Crime 
in 1982 and as Chairman of the Conference of Western Attorneys General 
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He IS currenily a member of the Governor's Task Force on Support 
Entorccment 

Paula Hawkins served as United States Senator for Florida from 1980 to 
1986 and is the first woman from Florida to do so During her term in 
office, she established a reputation for her work and accomplishments in 
the areas of drug enforcement and missing and abused children Senator 
Hawkins has received numerous award: including, the M985 Excellence m 
Public Se vice Award^' from the American Academy of Pediatr cs and the 

Outstanding Woman of the Year Award'' from the American Legion 
Ladies AiiXiliar>' Senator Hawkins chaired the Senate Subcommittee on 
Children, Family, Drugs and Alcohol and founded the Senate Drug 
Enforcement Caucus She was the primary author of the Missmg Children's 
Act which permanently established the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children and the Children \ Justice Act Senaior Hawkins also 
co-authored numerous pieces of legislation concerning children and 
families 

Lois Haight Herrington is Chairman of The White House Conference for 
a Drug Free America In March 1983, she was appointed b\ President 
Reagan as Assistant Attorney General o\ the United States, a position she 
held until October 1 986 She headed the Office ot Justice Programs (OJP) 
in the Department of Justice, previouslv served as Chairman ot the 
PresidentMask Force on Victims of Crime (also appointed by President 
Reagan), which issued its final report m Januarv 19S3 Prior to that, she 
served as a prosecutor, probation officer, and luvenile hall counselor m 
Cali.'ornia. She is currently a member of the National Sheriffs Association^ 
Standards, Ethics, Education and Training Committee, and the Advisory 
Committee on Rape f^revention andControtand the National Advisory Board 
on Child Abuse and Neglect, both of the Department ot Health and Human 
Services. She is the torme. Chairman of the Crime Prevention Coalition 
She recently served as a member ol the United States Delegation to the 
United Nations Decade for Women in Nairobi , Kenya and a member nf the 
United St;:tes Delegation to the Seventh United Nations Congress on the 
Prevenli(»n ci Oime and Treatment ot Ottendeis in Milan, Italy 

Carole ; JHIard piesently serves as President ot the South Dakota Board of 
Chanties and Corrections, Vice President ot the Rapid City Common 
Council; Piesident of the Children's Home Society, member (,f the Board 
or Directors, Rapid City Chamber of Commerce, board member of 
""^xhigan National Bank and NaMonai Crime Prevention Council and 
Trustee— National College Ms H,llard has aiso had extensive teaching 
expei.enee in the Arizona school system and served as Vice President to 
Women Against Violence, a program that provides a crisis line and shelter 
to women and children who are victims of domestic violence 
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Eva Irizarr} Guardarramas operates her own private law firm in New 
York. She received a Juris Doctor trom Riitgeis University Law School, 
and Certification in Bilingual Educati(<n from the State University at 
Albany. 

Robert P. Keim is President of the Advertising Council. Inc He has a long 
history of participatmg m various White House councils anJ onferences. 
Among other honors, Mr Keim was invited ti; Brussels to receive the 
International Advertising Association's '^Man of the Year^' Award and was 
elected a feliow ot Rhode Island School of Des^ n m July of 1982 Mr 
Keim has been instrumental in developing the McGruti 'Take a Bite Out 
of Crime" Campaign The Advertisme Council has also developed 
campaigns in the area of child abuse and iicv'cct, drug abuse, and missing 
children 

Tom Lewis was elected to the UnUed States House of Representatives for 
District 12 of Florida in 19S2 He serves t)n various congressional commit- 
tees including the Committee on Agriculture and the Committee on Science 
and Technologv Prior to his election to Ct)ngress. Mr Lew is served in the 
Florida Senate, the Florida House of Representatives, and c S a Councilman 
and Mayor of North Palm Beach. Florida 

Mario J. Machado is a 20-year veteran of radio and television and an 
limmy Award winner He has presided t)ver his own maiketing/promotion 
company since 1 978, ^ reating and developing programs for a wide range 
of major national and international companies He is very involved in a 
number of major chanties and serves an the bt)ard of six nonprofit 
organizations He is also i Ct)mniissioner of the CiH' of Los Angeles and 
is the Chairman of the 21 ,()()() member vt)lunteers lor the City of Los 
Angeles 

Mary Ellen McCaffree has extensive experience m the area of financial 
management and has served in several capacities including Director of the 
King County, Washingtv)n, Department of Budget and Program Develop- 
nienl. and !)iiCLior ol the Washington St.'te Depailmcnt ot Revenue She 
also ser\'ecl in the Washington State Legislature 

Mitch McConnell is serving as United States Senator for Kentucky He 
serves on the Agriculture and Foreign Relations Committees He is also a 
memberof the Senate CI..''iren' . Caucus and the Senate Drug Enforcement 
Caucus Prior to his election to the United States Senate, Senator McConnell 
served as Judge/Executive of Kentucky's largest county Named '^Outstand- 
ing Young Man ol the Year" in Jefferson County in 1974, and statewide in 
1977, Senator McConnell ha^ been a |.ioneer in national and statewide 
efforts to address the needs of missing and exploited children Under 
Senator's McConnelLs leadership, Jefferson County has become a national 
model for its success in fighting child victimization. Mr McConnell also 
served as a Deputy Assistant United States Attorney General during the 
^ Ford Administration | ^ 
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William W. McConnell is a Ibrmer President of ADVO-Systems, Inc , a 
Connec icul-based direct mail advertisine company reaching 40 to 50 
million households each week Under hfs leadership, ADVO has mcluded 
pictures of missing children in more than one billion of its mailings. 

Donna Owens serves as Mayor of the City of Toledo, and is the firs^ woman 
to be elect'. J Mayor in the history of the city. She serves on several councils 
and committees, and is former Chairman of the U.S. Attorney GeneraPs 
Advisory Board on Missing Children 

Frederick J. Ryan, Jr., is Deputy Assistant to the President, serving in 
two capacities: Director of Presidential Appointments and Scheduling; and 
Director of Private Sector initiatives. 

Lory Arana Stevenson isa mcmbci of the Advisor> Council to the National 
Year of the Amcr'cus and on the Board ol Trustees lor the Intcr-American 
Security Educational Institute— Denver She was a member of the Colorado 
GovcrnorN Commission on CI ildrcn and their Families, and the Colorado 
Commission on the SiatUN ol Women Her past activities and positions 
include: El Paso County Chairman of Hispanic^, for Reagan-Bush '84, El 
Paso County Chairman of the Republican National Hispanic Assembly, and 
O.iginaior and Member of the Colorado Republican National Hispanic 
Assembly Outreach Committee 

Joseph Vittoria is President and Chief Operating Officer of Avis, 
Incorporated. He is a member of of the Board of Directors of the National 
Crime Prevention Council, and serves on the Alumni Association's Board 
of Directors of Columbia University. 

Robert G. Weeks is a Director of Mobil Oil Corporation, with responsibility 
for MobiT s Chemical and Minerals operations He is also President of Mobil 
Chemical Company 

Mary P. Whyte is presently serving Vice-President ol the National 
Crime Prevention C()i»nc;! Some of her past activities include a 23-year 
membership m National Council on Crime and Delinquency during which 
she held the positions of National Chairman and Executive Committee 
Chairman, and founder ol the Westchester Citi/ens Council. Other 
affiliations and directorships include the National Center for Volunteer 
Action, The Fortune Society, and the Connecticut Coalition on Justice lor 
Children 

Jeri Winger is a C(.mmunity Development Specialist at Utah State 
University. She recently completed a 2-year term as International President 
of (he General Fedcntlion ol Women's Clubs She made the prevention ol 
child abuse a pnoritv ol (he oigani/ation during her tenure She was 
appointed to Presklenl Kea^:an\ Task l-oicc on Private Sector Initiatives 
and served as Chairman ol the Communitv Partnerships Committee She 
has a history ol involvement in comnuinity service and volunteer (>-gani/a- 
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tions, having served on ihc Board ol DuvlIois ot nuniLMous groups and 
ha\ mg received numerous awards Slic tecenllv served as a nienihei ot the 
United States delegation to the L fined Nations Decade loi Women World 
Conference 
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Kathy Schwartz 
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Appendix XI: Examples of Private Sector Child Safety 
Activities 



ADT 

One World Trade Center 
92nd Floor 

New York, NY 10048-0599 
212-558-1449 

Contact: Richard J. Kujawinski 
Sponsored development of the 
National Crime Prevention Coun- 
cil's (NCPC) Corporate Action 
Guide, giving direction to com- 
panies mterested in sponsoring child 
safety for employees and the 
community 

Adolph Coors Foundation 

350 CLyton 
Denver, CO 80206 
303-388-1636 
Contact. Linda Tafoya 
Provided seed money Niablish a 
local chapter ot Society s League 
Against Molestation, has supported 
other child safety programs 

The Advertising Council 

S25 Vd Avenue 
New York. NY 10022 
:i2"758-()4()0 
Contact. Mane McDonald 
Utili/es the cimtributed services ot 
American business, advertising, and 
the media to conduct public service 
advertising campaigns in the public 
interest The Ad Council's campaign 
rostei includes crime prevention and 
the crmic dog McGruff — 'Take a 
bite out of crime", drunk driving — 
'Drinking and driving can kill a 
friendship", drug abuse — "Just Say 
No", cocaine — "The Big Lie"; child 
abuse prevention — "Take time out. 
Don't take it out on your kid", and 
a child custody mediation program 
Cooperating agencies and organiza- 



tions include the U S Department 
v)f Justice, NCPCA, NCPC, and 
Child Find 

ADVO-Systems 

239 Service Road West 
Hartford. CT 06120 
203-525-9101 
Contact. Vincent Giuliano 
Largest distributor of missing 
children photos, printed on the tront 
of direct mail address cards sent to 
nearly 50 million homes each week, 
does advocacv work tor child safety 
legislatum, actively invoKed in 
increasing public awareness of 
missing children 

American Association ot Airport 
Executives 

4224 Kmu Street 

Alexandria, VA 22302 

7()3_824-()500 

Contact. Paul P Bollinger 

Fhis assisted in locating missing 

children through displa> of photos 

and di semination of child safety 

tips in airports 

American Kxpress 

\merican Hxprcss Pla/a 

New York, NY 10004 

212-640-5264 

Contact Jean I'ra/iei 

Provides a child care resource and 

referral service lor employees, 

through an outside organization 

American <Jas Association 

1515 Wilson Boulevard 

Arlington, VA 222^' 

703-841-8670 

Contact Ste' e Kussman 

Cooid. nates jie National Childwatch 

Campaign, which has approximately 
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160 company members The> help 
locate missmg children, mcrease 
public awareness of the prooicm. 
and support mcreased community 
participation. Roughly 40 to 45 
million photos and child safety tips 
are distributed each month through 
members' customer billings, 
newsletters, and other material 

A.T. & T. 

550 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 
212-605-5500 
Contact' John P Fernande/ 
Fmanced a study of emplovecs* 
child-carc problems, repr.ced in the 
book, Childcufc and Ci'iporaic 
Prodiu (ivity 

Atlantic Richfield 

1601 Bryan Street 
Dallas, TX 7520! 
214-880-5220 
Contact, Marv Sue Andrews 
The company and its FoundatKMi 
make substantia! contributions to 
child safet) programs, including 
such mechanisms as direct contribu- 
tions, an emplo\ee matching giti 
pn)gram. a grant'. pDgram tor 
organizations served by emplo\ecs. 
direct grants, and i special program 
h)cused on drug abuse preventum It 
also makes in-kind con!ributunis 
through such etlorts as Adopi a^ 
School and Meal' on VVhecK 

Avis 

900 Old Count r> Road 
Garden City, NY 1 15.^0 
516-222-461 i 
Contact. Demetria Mudai 
Inserts photos ol missing children 
and prevention tips in 8 to 10 million 
car iental contract folders pei year, 
includes articles on child safety 
issues in its employee newspaper, 
which IS distributed worldwide, also 
sponsors sports events in which 
child safety is emphasized 



BankAmerica Foundation 

Bank of America Center 

P O Bo> 37000 

San Francisco, CA 94137 

415-953-3173 

Contact Rosemary Mans 

Has underwritten a project that has 

been replicated across California 

The program will increase the 

number of new family day care and 

school-age child-care providers by 

more than 2,000 and create more 

than 1().(X)0 new child-care spaces 

Bekins Van Lines 

330 South Mannheim Road 
Melrose Park, IL 60612 
312-547-2000 
Contact Donna Bertin 
Underwrote the of publishing 
the NCMEC's first tliild Protec- 
tion" brochure 

Boeing 

P O Box 3707 

Mail Stop lE-29 

Seattle, W A 98124 

206-773-44S1 

Ci)ntact Dale Peterson 

Covcis administrative expenses fo'- 

an Fmployee Good Neighbor Fund. 

which collects funds (about $10 

million per year) for commur.it> 

servici agencies Programs for 

children are a major priority 

Burner King 

7360 North Kendall Drive 

P O Box 52(F83, GMF 

Miami, FL 33152 

305-596-7011 

Cc ntact Barbara Gotharu 

Has contributed $500,000 to (and 

sponsors fundraisers for) the 

McLamore Children's Center, 

which provides temporary shelter 

care for abused neglected, and 

abandoned children from birth to 8 

years of age: has contributed 

$100,000 to Cities in Schools, ^ 
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dropout prevention program now 
operating in 30 cities 

Campbell Soup 

Campbell Place 
Camden, NJ 08101 
609-342-6264 
Contact: OLvei D. Mann 
Converted part ( i a warehouse mto 
an onsite day-ci re center for 120 of 
its employees' children Another 
center is being developed which will 
a<:commodate another 100 children 

Chemical i^ank 

95-25 Queeii' Boulevard. 7th Floo. 
Rego Park, NY 11374 
718-520-4902 
Contact: Henr>' Auffarth 
Helped the Queens Child Guidance 
Ceruui laise funds for a child sexual 
abuse clinic '',irough leadership on 
the Cente/o Easiness Advisory 
Board. Fundraising etforts have 
continued following establishment 
of the Trude Weishaupt Clinic for 
sexually abused children 

Chicago Tribune Chariti^^s 

Chicago Tribune 
435 North Michigan, Room 300 
Chicago, I' 60611 
312- 222-3605 
Contact J N Goodban 
Has assisted NCPCA w ilh contribu- 
tions for a sexual abuse d?monstra 
ticn project and the Amazi;^j^ 
F )ider-Man comic book on vhild 
sexual abuse prevention: also 
distribu ^ the Sunday supplement 
comic series. 

Chorus Data Systems 

P O. Box 370 

6 Continental Boulevard 

Merrimack, NH 03054 

703-476-o7(K) 

Contact: David Dennis 

and 
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MNISYS 

8008 Westpark Drive 
McLean, VA 22102 
703-556-5453 
Contact: F. Roger GreenwaH 
Work together with the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children to develop a Prototyf.e 
Photo Database Network called 
"Lifenet" to help locale missing 
children, providing support on the 
aging of the photos of children 

Commercial Union Insurance 

One Beacon Street 
B.. ton MA 02198 
617-725-7585 
Contact: Teresa Coffey 
Distributes free crime prevention 
literature to schoo' \ Its *Tlay a Part 
in Crime Prevention" kit, designed 
for grades 5 through 8, deals vvith 
the effects of vandalism, juvenile 
court, shoplifting, and other issues 
on individuals, families, and 
communities. I'.s ''Cnme Prevention 
Teaching" kit was designed for 
grades 7 through 9 and deals with 
drinking and driving, and bicycle 
and auto t* ' 

Commiron 

1501 80th Street, Suite 3^^M; 
West De:, Moines. I A 5r265 
3 •'^-224- 1784 
Cc^ntact Tipi Shanahan 
Contributed publication costs to 
NC MFc for it> report. Selected 
Slate Leyjslafion 

Control Data 

8100 34th Avenue South 
Box O 

Minneapolis, MN 55440 
612-853 -3056 
Contact' Vivian Neiger 
Assists employees through its 
Employee Advisory Resource 
Program with a variety of personal 
and family-related problems, 
including child safety. 
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CUNA Mutual Insurance Group 
"^^10 Mineral Poirl Road 
iadisoii, WI 53705 
608-238-5851 
Contact: Tim Eisele 
Mas assisted Child Find, Inc., by 
printing and mailing flyers through- 
out the U.S.; also encourages other 
insurance companies and credit 
unions (tnrough publications and 
other means) to assist i.i locatmg 
missing children 

DFS Dorland Worldwide 

405 Lexington Avenue 
New York, hY 10174 

212- 661-0800 
Contact; Marianne Bess 
Combined efforts with the Advertis- 
ing Council in developing and 
maintaining me McGrufi advertising 
campaign for the National Crime 
Prevention Council (NCPC) 

Dole Processed Foods 

50 California Street 
Box 7330 

San Francisco, CA 94120- 7^0 

415-788-7653 

Contact John D Porter 

and 

C astle & Cooke 

10900 Wilshirc Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 9(X)24 

213- 824-1500 
'"ontact: Robeil D Cook 
Working together, these two 
companies implemented a coupon 
redemption project, which 
lieightened public awareness uf the 
missing children issue and brought a 
gift 10 NCMEC of $250,(KX) to 
underwrite specific programs 

First Bank System 

1200 First Bank Plaza Ea^ 

Minneapolis, MN 55480 

612~3''0-"515 

Coniacc Judy Nevcnan 

Pays 75 percent of employee\ Mck- 
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child day-care costs, also provides 
free cliild-care referral in conjunc- 
tion with a county data bank, ^,mI- 
nars for working parents on chi'H- 
care issues; and allows employees to 
use their illness lea 'c for time of^^ 
when th children are ill 

General Electric 

French R d, MD 105 Security 

Office 
Utica, NY 13503 
315-793-7252 
Con' jt; Peter L Force 
Sponsors seminars, lectures, films, 
and newsletters to er^ucate employ- 
ees about crime prevention aiid child 
safety 

General Mills 

Post Office Box 1 1 1 3 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
612-540-7784 
Contact- William Shatter 
Has pr'* *ed safety tips, prevention- 
oriented qui? games, and pict' .es of 
missing children on more than 75 
million cereal boxes; offered the 
public a Child Safety Kit in ex- 
change for proofs-of-purchase; also 
developed, produced, and executed 
a national touring puppet ,how that 
teaches child safety lessons 

(Griffith Foundation 

iK16 Race St.vc 

Dcinoi, CO S()2v)6 

303 377-14(n 

Coiita^J Ann (iiitlith 

I his toundation has initiated 

developed, and spc^nsoicd a \aiiet\ 

oi seiA'iLCs toi iuna\va\ childicn, 

iiKludmii a lunawa) shekel, a 

lesouicc centci , education outreaLh 

seiMces, tainiK su[)[x>it. and a 

inechLal van 
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Hallmairk 

2501 McGee TratTicwav 
Kansas Cttv, MO 64141 
816-274-5443 

Contact. Walt Richards (donations), 
Jean Bates (grants) 816-274-4S47 
Donates new surplus prodi';.is of tho 
company to Boys and Girls Clubs 
and othei child victimization 
prevention organizations Also 
supports child safety efforts by 
dissemmatmg safety tips against 
physical abuse and sexual abuse 

Holland and Hart 

555 1 7th Stree^ Suite 2900 
Denver, CO 80201 
303-295-8205 
Contact: Gayle Magec 
This law firm offers salary reduction 
plans which allow employees to pay 
for their chosen source of child care, 
usirg pretax dollars. 

Hunt-Wesson 

Peter Pan Peanui Butter 
1645 West Valencia Drive 
Fullerton, CA 92634 
714-680-1000 
Contdd William Blodgeit 
Ha^ sponsored the ''i Can Safety 
Plan," m conjunction with the 
Nation:il Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion, which leaches childien basic 
ri'lcs of child safety, mainl> 
focusing on stranger abduction 

IBM 

Old Orchard Road 
Armonk, NY 10504 
Contact, J D Carter (day care) 
914-d97-6(.88 

J M Sabater (external activities) 
914_697~6730 

James A Daly ("Teen Tilans") 
914-697-6665 
Has provided day care for IBM 
employees and other . \\\\c> in 
communaies all over the U S , 
includes n :ruitii.g and training 
qualified child-care workers, and 



provision ot roterral services for 
employees loaned an executive to 
NCPCA to help plan a national 
conference; and recently provided 
S220,00() to reprint over a million 
copies of "Teen Tuans" (an antidrug 
i\mv: book) to be distributed by the 
U S Department of Education to 
every fifth grade class in 35,000 
U S elementary schools this tall 

International Council of 
Shopping Centers 

665 5th Avenue 
New ^ k, NY 10022 
212-421-8181 
Contact- Albert Sussman 
Sponsored u children's fingerprint- 
ing campaign and distribution of 
child safetv materials at shopping 
centers across the country, recent 
effort IS focused on drug abuse 

Jersey Central Power and Light 

200 Mount Airv Road 
Bas'j.ng Ridge,' NJ 07920 
201-766-2658 
Contt»'^* Dave Green 
Activities include training drivers H) 
"ci,-iie watch"; provision of an 
employee awareness program, a 
public education pjogram, and a 
hotline with cripie prevention tips, 
company also developed and 
operates an emergency ID program 
for children's parents 

KMart 

3100 West Bii: Beaver Road 

Frov, M! 4K08^ 

313-643-1000 

Conta<;t A Robert ,Stevenson 

and 

(iLardian Photo 

43045 West NiiiC Mile Road 
Northville, Ml 48167 
313^349_67()0 
Contact f'rank Abissi or 

I Ronald Galfe (517-349- 6770) 
The cooperative ettort ot the^e two 
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companies results in the annual 
enclosure of 130 million pictures 
and descriptions of missmg children, 
as well as safety tips, in photo- 
finishing envelopes nationwide 

Keiwit Foundation 

Woodmen Tower, Suite I \ 45 
Famam at 1 7th 
Omaha, NE 68102 
402-344-7890 
Contact. Ray L Daniel. Jr 
Provided seed money to establish 
the "Kid-Ability*' Program, operated 
by Girls Club of Omaha 

KOMO Radio and TV 

100 Fourth A\vnue North 
Seattle. WA ^)Sin9 
206-443-4000 
Contact. Regen Dennis 
KOMO has sponsored several 
public affairs programs, publie 
service announcements documen- 
taries, and public awareness 
campaigns focused on ehild satety, 
including "Stop Child Abuse." 
"Missmg Children." and '"Operation 
Speed Wise" (antidrmking and 
di.ving among teenagers) 

Kraft Foundation 

Kratt Court 
Cflenview, 11, N 
312-998-702'' 
Contact Joyce (ircint 
and 

Chevron 

375 Market Sti eel 
San l-rancisio CA ^)412(i 77'S^ 
415-894-aSiM 
Contact. Mar> [:mrick 
Th:se tuo eompanies sponso ed 
Hngll^h and Spanish \eisioii> ol 
NCPC\ publication, ^'Fartneis toi a 
Sate CominunitN " Kraft also 
upports NCPC^A and N(^M{:C with 
contributions Chevron has also 
prov'^ed financial support tor 
numer(»us ehild satetN eliorts. 



including drug and alcohol abuse, 
child abuse, and youth-serving 
organizations (incIuJmg SIOO.OOO 
for a Boys Club Building Fund). 

Levi Strauss 

1 155 Battery Street 
San Francisco, CA 941 I 1 
Contact Meg Franklin (child eare)' 
415-544-7375 

Pam Rudd (EAP): 415-544-4357 
Provides a flexible Dependent Care 
Assistance Plan especially tur 
employees who are new parents; 
includes a salary reduction option 
tor child care purchase with pretax 
dollars and information and refcTaj 
Als(> has a comprehensive Employee 
Assistance Program 

Levi Strauss Foundation 

I 155 Battery Street 

San Francisco. CA 941 1 1 

415-544-372! 

Contact Martha Montague Brown 
Provided funding tor an infirmary 
tor sick-child day care for Levi 
Strauss Company employees 

.lohn D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foumlation 

140 South Dearborn 
Chicago. IL 60603 
^12 -372-8910 
Contact Ted Hearne 
Provided signiticant tundmg tor the 
NXTX'A-Marvel Comics Amazin\^ 
Spuln-Man ai. / Aniyv Pad connc 
bt)c: on child sexual abuse preven- 
tion, has also supported the Chil- 
dren's Detense Fund and NCFCA 

Majestic Sa^in^s 

5^14 Arapaho Road 
Dallas, \X 75248 
214 385-0423 
Contact I I (\)llins 
Initiated develop iient ot. and 
supported a Practical I^arent [educa- 
tion program (k)i the Planv). Texas. 
Independent School L^;istrict) 
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designcu to help mothers and faMicrs 
develop their parenting skills 

Marvel Comics 

387 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 100 If) 
212-696-0808 
Contact. Pam Rutt 

and 

Campbell-Ewald 

1345 / venue ot the Americas 
New York, NY 10105 
212-489-6200 
Contact Molly Hudson 

and 

Manistique Paper 

e/o Jamee and Marshall l-ields 

Foundation 
333 West Waekvr 
Chieagi^ IL 60606 
312-917-1828 
Contaet. Ins Krieg 
These companies joined forces, in 
cooperation with NCPCA to 
produce a special Spidcr-Mun and 
Power Poik comic book on child 
s';xual abuse prevention Campbell- 
Ewald also assisted NCPCA in the 
development oi an advertising 
campaign on child abuse 

Merck 

P O Box 2000 

Rahwa>, NJ 07065 

201-574-6353 

Contact Arthur Stn^hmer 

Provided seed monev to start a 

day-eare center in a vacant church 

building near its headquarters, 

which serves not only company 

employees but the neighboring 

community 

Metropolitan Life Foundation 

24 East 24th Street 
New York, NY 1(K)I0 
212-578-6272 
Contact: Sibyl Jacobson 
Has supported a wide variety of 



child safety efforts, including 
programs to curt^ drug and alcohol 
abuse. Boys Clubs of America, 
Girls Clubs of America, Children of 
Alcoholics Foundation, and the 
"Reading is Fundamental" program. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas 

500 Gnswold 

Detroit, m 48226 

313-256-5102 

Contact. Fred Schell 

Has trained its drivers to identify 

chidren m need J assistance and 

contact the proper authoiities; also 

worked v.i ,i the Michigan Network 

of Runaway Ser^ice^ to develop a 

rock video and public service 

announcements on runaways 

Mobil Oil 

3225 Gallows Road 
Fairfax, VA 220^7 
'7()3_849-45(X) 
Contact Thomas Collin> 
Sponsored a year-long public 
awareness and educational campaign 
focused on missing children Mobil 
also provides counseling programs 
for employees experiencing personal 
problems 

Mountain Bell 

1005 17th Street 
Denver, CO 80202 
3()3_896~4028 

Contact' Judy Kaiiirnan (employee 
assistance) 

Jane Prancan (U.S WFST—Bell 

Boys) 103-793-6578 
Assists c\nployees with child care 
and other problems; together with 
Den jr Boys Clubs, solicits surplus 
furniture and eqiupment from 
businesses and distributes them to 
private nonprofit organizations (Bell 
Boys Program) 
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National Association of Stock Car 
Automobile Racers 

P.O. Box K 

Daytona Beach, FL 32015 

904-253-06^ ^ 

Contact: Jim Foster 

Hc.s formed a partnership with 

NCPC to promote protection of 

youth. 

Nestle Foods 
100 Manhattan ville Road 
Purchase, NY 05770 
914-251-3000 
Contact: Barbara Campbell 
Provides financial suppon for an 
effort with Supermarket Communi- 
cations to distribute photos of 
missing children nationwide and 
provide a "Street arts" \ idec^ 
cassette loan prograri; has de- 
veloped its own video ("Power of 
Choice") to be aired on PBS and 
distributed thiough supemia-kets 

Northern States Power Company 

414 Nicollet Mall 

Minneapolis, MN 55401 

612-330-5500 

Contact. Pamela R Fncke 

Has established a Safety Watch 

Program f(^r children Selected NSP 

vehicles serve as a safe haven inv 

children h» distress 

NlI-CAR Carriers 

950 Maverford Road 

Bryn iawr, PA 19010 

2I5-527~07(K) 

Contact L J Lisbon 111 

Ha^ contributed funds tc^ N'CMf C to 

help in the efTort tc^ liKate missing 

children 

Pacific Northwest Bell 

1600 Bell Pla/a 
Seattle, WA 98191 
206-345-2671 
Contact* Gary A Nels(^n 
Contributes about %5 miilu^n per 
year to health and welfare organ i/a- 



tions. including such child safety 
programs as the Seattle program, 
"New Horizons," which ministers to 
street kids, scouting programs. 
Junior Achiev^enent, mnaway youth 
centers. Boys Clubs, Girls Clubs; 
and through its corporate holding 
company (U S WHST), a lO-State 
program called "Choices" which 
helps give vocational direction for 
dropouts/street child' en 

David and Luciie Pacl^ard 
Foundation 

300 Second Street, Suite 200 
Los Altos, CA 94022 
415-948-7658 
Contact. Colbum S Wilbur 
Has a significant program of 
funding in child safety areas, 
including day caie, fostc» homes, 
and child abuse prevention and 
treatment Has initiated a 3-year 
program to help improve the health 
of low-income children in day care, 
also has developed a special inteiest 
in the availability of infant care and 
sick-child care 

Piton Foundation 

51 I !6th Street, Suite 700 
Denver, CO o0202 
303-825-6246 

Contact Elaine Gant/ Berman 
Mad a sizeable, noninterest-bearing 
loan to help the Kempe Center make 
the transition from Federal to private 
support; exercises !e.Jership in 
e(K^rdmation of child safety efforts 
in the Denver area 

Primerica 

American Lane 

P O Box 3610 

Greenwich, CT 06836 

203-552-2000 

Contact. Dr Richard S Post 

r ides major funding for an 

inner-city program training young 

pec^ple for careeis in the security 

industry 



Procter and Gamble 

301 East 6th Street 

Cincinnatii, OH 45202 

513-983-3933 

Contact: J D Bell 

Offers employees a flexible coinper- 

sation program, which includes 

nontaxable reimbursements for 

child care 

QSP, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2003 

Ridgefield, CT 06877 

203-438-0361 

Contact' Thomas A Belli 

A subsidiary of Reader's Digest, 

helped recover missing children 

through distribution of photographs 

in schools across the countr) and 

publication ol an art.clc focused on 

the problem 

Quality Inns 

10750 Columbia Fikc 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

301-593-5600 

Contact. Laura Alvord 

Pn-'^qdes a "Safe Harbor" in every 

V iity Inn, Comfort Inn, and 

Clarion Hotel, Inn, and Resort tor 

any child in dangei of abduction or 

exploitation 

Xinglin^ Brothers and Barnum 
and Baiicy Circus 

3201 New McMCo Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
202-364-5(K)0 
Contact Aver) Banf.^ 
Set up SAFH KIDS clubs ale ig the 
cHcus route which providcu sitct\ 
tips for children and parents, 
participates in the "Reading is 
Fundamental" program, sponsors 
two reading programs tor children 

SAFECO Insurance 

SAFHCO Pla/a 
Seattle, WA 98185 
206-54^-5(K)() 
Contact Claire Bishop 



Annually commits 2 percent of its 
pretax operating income to charita- 
ble organizations, provides continu- 
ing support to a teen acquaintance 
rape prevention program, supports 
the State of Washington's Alliance 
for Children, Youth i^nd Families; 
also provided funding for a docu- 
drama on child prostitution and 
street life; and other programs, from 
sc(^utmg to drug treatment 

Safeway 

4th and Jackson Streets 
Oakland, CA 94660 
415~891-3(XK) 
Contact Felica Dc' Compo 
Has placed pictures ol missing 
children on millions of grocery 
bags, has also promoted prevention 
of child victimization through other 
means, such as public awareness 
efforts and dissemination of child 
safety tips 

Sara I^ee Foundation/Corporation 

3 First National Plaza 
Chicago, IL 60602 
312-558- 8426 

Contact Grctchen Miller Reimel 
Provided funding for a child abuse 
prevention education program for 
Chicago teachers and students; gives 
an annual Chicago Spirit Award, 
including a $50,000 gift for the 
disadvantaged; supplements its 
child satety donations by matching 
employee contributions to desig- 
nated charitable causes, contributes 
t(> the NCPCA, devoted computer 
space to store NCPCA records 

Shawnee Mission Medical Center 

9100 West 74th Street 
Box 292,^ 

Shawnee Mission, KS 66201 
913-676-21 14 
Contact Robert Leonard 
Operates the McGrutt-A-Grani 
letter writing campaign VMth 
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elementary school children (letters 
to children written by McGruft 
whicii answer their questions and 
calm their fears). 

Charles Smith Companies 

1735 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Crj stal City 
Arlington, VA 22202 
703-920-8300 
Contact: Scott Sterling 
Donated space for the establishment 
of a parent-owned day-care center 
The cenur was funded through a 
parent co-op and corporate and 
government sponsors 

South Carolina Electric and Gas 

P O Box 764 
Charleston, SC 29218 
803-748-3947 
Contact. Manchester Brooks 
Provides a major comm;init> child 
safety education program for y( jth, 
helps locale missing children, and 
ass sis the McCjrutf program 

Southland Corporation 

2828 Noith Haskell A\ciuic 
Dallas. rX 75204 
214-828-7451 
(\)ntaLt l,Io\d Sl(U{ 
Sponsors fuimcious lIiiKI salct\ 

It ICS. iiKluding ant I - akohoi ar)cl 
drug ahusc piogiams Iiclplul 
messages on nialLhbooks diug a'\i 
alcohol-hco gratluation pionis, and 
designation ol cerUMn 7-1 Icveji 
'ores as Nk( mil I Houses, wheie 
people can get help Is also u.Klei- 
writing de\clopii]enl ol the \(1^("A- 
Mai\elConiiLs \f}}(i:im^ Spulcf 
comu book on emotional abuse 

Southwestern Bell I ' lephone 
Company 

3100 Main,' Room 507 
Houston, TX 77002 
713-521-7277 
Contact 'l orn Suter 

ERIC iSt 



Operates a Latchkey Children's 
Program, teaching kindergarten 
through sixth graders how to dial iin 
help, has also supported child 
fingerprinting effort, neighborhood 
Crime Watch programs: drug abuse 
prevention: Phone Pal (a telephone 
reassurance program foi latchkey 
children m which senior citizens 
assist ), the NCf C McGruff program, 
child protection using company 
vehicles: and participates in an 
Adopt-a-School program 

Steelcase 

V 0 Box 19(7 

Cirand Rapids, MI 49501 

616-247-2433 

Contact Cathy Wright 

Has cafeteria-style benefits program, 

which allows employees to spend 

part of their nonsalary compensation 

benet its on ehild-carc costs, provides 

counseling on child care and other 

i>sues 

Sun Belt Video 

4205-K Stuart Andrew Bouleva^-d 
Charlotte, NC 28210 
704-527-4152 
Contact. Kim Courter 
Contributed staff and equipment for 
production of 30 public service 
announcements on youth safety and 
McGrutf 

Supermarket Communications 

148 East Avenue 
Norwalk, CT 06851 
203-852-0888 
(\)ntact. Rochelic Dishon 
Distributes child safety tips, 
videotapes, and other information 
through Its ^tiood Neighbor 
Intormation Centers" in supermar- 
kets nationwide, has produced and 
oisiributed child safety public 
service announcements, and a video 
loan program (with Nestle Foods) 
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Techprint 

342 Market, Southwest 
Grand Rapids, MI 49503 
616-459-6980 
Contact: George Wixom 
Requests all licensees of its Very 
Important Kid trademark to con- 
tribute a percentage of their sales 
profits to a national child safety 
organization. 

1 ^ize Division 

Dow Consumer Products 
P O. Box 368 
Greenville, SC 29602 
803-963-4261 
Contact: Nell Stewart 
Developea child safety materials for 
children and, through a coupon 
program, raised ?nd donated more 
than $700,000 in customer ''con- 
tributions" to NCMEC and NCPCA 
(and had a record volume during the 
pcnod). Has supported NCPC's 
McGruff Program. Members of the 
Texize network (the Isermann 
Family and Novarome, Inc /Fra- 
grances) have also made conti.ou- 
tions to NCMEC 

Toy Manufacturers of America 

200 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY I(K)I0 
2l2-675-il4i 
Contact. Douglas Thomson 
This association (which consists 
200 member companies), is working 
in partnership with the U S 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, Administration for 
Children, Youth and Families, to 
promote child safety TMA has 
selected child abuse prevention as 
its primar)' philai thropic effort and 
makes contributions to Parents 
Anonymous 

Trailways 

13760 Noel Road 
Dallas, TX 75240 
214-770-8795 

ERLC ^ 



Contact: Roger Rydell 
Pro ides free ndes to runaways 
wishing to go home under its 
"Operation Home Free" program 
Others assisting this program 
include ihe Outdoor Billboard 
Association (free billboard space), 
American Public Transit Association 
(publicity in subways and on buses). 
Going Home Fund (a group of busi- 
ness leaders in Florida), and the 
Amusement Game Manufacturers 
Association (posters in video 
parlors). 

U.S. WEST 

7800 East Orchard, Suite 480 
Englewood, CO 801 1 1 
303-793-6578 
Contact. Jane Pranc«r: 
Has funded several child safety 
programs, including the Denver 
Child Abuse Prevention Volunteers 
program; also provided a grant to 
establish an rnfiowment for a child 
safety organization 

United Way of Madison Co. 

PO Box 1095 
Huntsville, ^5807 
205-536 -0745 
Contact: Paula Claw son 
Awarded a venture grant to The 

.itional Children's Advocacy 
Center to help establish a multi- 
disjiplinary center on child abuse 

F.W. VVoolworth Company 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
212-553-2384 
Contact Aubrey Lewis 
Displays missing children's pictures; 
d' tributes child safety flyers to 
customers (400 million in 1985), 
provides Cooperative Education 
Programs, summer jobs, internships, 
and part-time work f(/r students, 
Adopts-a-wSchool, donates merchan- 
dise to organizations, loans execu- 

0 < 
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lives to programs; sponsors youth 
sports teams; and makes fmancr' 
donations to youth organizations. 

WBZTV 

1170 Soldiers Field Road 
Boston, MA 02134 
617-787-7000 
Contact: Andrew Radin 
Devised a DRUGBUSTERS 
program, to foster conimnmcation 
on drug use between parents and 
their elementary school age children, 
which has been presented to more 
than 1 8,000 people, sponsors a FOR 
KID'S SAKF public service 
campamn: and an r.iin:uil 
KIDSFAIR 

World Airways 

Building 601 Earhart Road 

Oakland, CA 94614 

415-577-2095 

Contact: Penelope Wohlson 

Has assisted in the return of missing 

children by providing reuniting 

trips; and in locating such children 

by means of poster display^, 

maga/jne articles, and dissemination 

of child safety tips 



Worlds of Wonder 

4209 Technology Drive 
Freemont, CA 94538 
415-656-6098 

Contact; Donald Kmgsborough 
Has made sizciHIe contributions to 
NCMEC, including a portion of 
sales from the *Teddy Ruxpin'' 
talking toy. 

Zaie Foundation 

901 West Walnut Hill Lane 
Irvi-g, TX 75038-1103 
:i4-257-4000 
Contact: Michael Romaine 
Supplied initial and continuing 
support for the AVANCE ^>rogram 
which provides narenting education 
tor the disadvantaged in Texas; 
parent corporation has developed 
and operated an onsite child-care 
center for its employees 

Zayre 

30 Speen Street 

Framingham. MA 01701 

617-620-5000 

Contact, Judy Gorman 

Gives child care reimbursements of 

dp to $20 a week per child to 

employees with preschoolers 
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